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tains in the world divide the 

Asiatic continent, and Japan is 
isolated from it by the sea, Asia is all 
one in its boundless love for the Univer- 
sal and the Ultimate. The expression of 
this unity of Asia is that line and line 
composition, that is to say, caligraphic 
principles, have always been not only 
the primitive but the universal Asian 
method. 

It is certain that to China, the Asian 
people have to look, not only for the 
most fragrant flowers of painting, but 
for a starting-point, a foundation, and 
even for an ideal and pattern. 

The mature tradition of art in China 
comes from caligraphy, combined with 
flat, slightly-coloured spaces that in- 
tensify and give charm to the harmony 
of line. 

Limited to line, the painters of Asia 
have concentrated centuries of study «n 
the effort to make that line intimately 
expressive of form; and with mere con- 
tour they succeeded in producing the 
illusion of perfect modelling. 

The very ease with which relief can 
be represented by shadows, as with us, 
has taken away from our painters the 
necessity for this concentration, and 
weakened their sense of expressive line. 
The painters of the East have succeeded 
in giving life to their figures, and that 
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is the essential thing we demand from 
them. 

As one can see, the means of commu- 
nicating beauty in the sensuous manner 
employed by the Easterners is different 
from that used by the Westerners. 

To write in Chinese beautifully, re- 
quires a similar command of the brush 
to that of a painter; the greater the de- 
gree of that accomplishment, the greater 
painter is the man who possesses it, and 
can express, through the brush, not 
only the forms of reality, but the 
rhythmical beauty innate in the formed 
and varied stroke of an artist-scrivener. 

A fine specimen of the caligraphic art 
is as much valued as a beautiful picture ; 
for in both the sweep should communi- 
cate the artist’s mood and thought, and 
therefore be intense with life. 

The other difference between the East- 
ern and the Western art is this, that the 
Asian painters, especially Chinese and 
Japanese, always, almost, remember 
that the picture should be a voiceless 
poem, that the principal aim of a work 
of art is not to preach, to moralise, or 
to tell a story, but to decorate and to 
delight ; and that is why their efforts at 
the development and arrangement of 
colour harmonies are undisturbed by any 
other tendencies or purposes. 

The painters of the Far East are not 
disturbed by science, the development 
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and the encroachment of which is detri- 
mental to art, for the laws of one cannot 
be applied to the other, which verity was 
clearly expressed by one of the greatest 
of art critics, Goethe, when he said: 
‘*Art is not entirely subject to natural 
necessities, but has laws of its own.’’ 

The aim of Asian art is not the out- 
ward semblance, but the informing and 
inner spirit of objects represented. 
Throughout the whole history of Asiatic 
art, with the exception of the popular 
movement in Japan, this is the prevail- 
ing and dominating pre-occupation of 
the Eastern artists, who reproduce only 
what is essential and permanent in the 
painted subject; hence the deliberate 
elimination of shadows from their pic- 
tures. 

As the principal effort of the Asian 
artists was to seize and to represent the 
inherent life of the subjects, they pur- 
posely and wisely ignored their whole 
surroundings, as well as the accidental 
qualities, so dear to our academicians 
and their followers. This is the reason 
why the Asian artists look contemp- 
tuously on the idea that the imita- 
tion of nature is essential in art, 
for a work of art cannot represent the 
thing, but must be a symbol of it, hint- 
ing at the infinity of life. 

Suggestion, loftiness of spirit, and 
not slavish imitation, and exact copy, is 
the most essential quality in a work that 
claims to be a work of art. 
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As early as the fifth century a 
Chinese esthete, named Shakaku, for- 
mulated the criticism of painting in six 
canons, in which are set forth the con- 
ceptions of art that already existed in 
the minds of the sons of the Celestial 
Empire, and are still respected by all 
except a small number of artists of the 
eighteenth century, who were led astray 
from their safe artistic road, and con- 
ducted into the wilderness of realism in 
art by Europeans. 

These six canons of Chinese esthetics 
are:—1, Rhythmic vitality, or the life- 
movement of the spirit through the 
rhythm of things; 2, organic structure ; 
3, the law of conformity with nature; 4, 
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appropriate colouring ; 5, arrangement ; 
6, finish. One should remember that the 
Chinese zsthete assigns the principal 
place to rhythmical beauty, which we 
see so intensely manifested in works of 
Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci, for 
whom, as for Chinese artists, a work of 
art was an incarnation of the genius of 
rhythm. 

The current notion in regard to 
Chinese art is that the Japanese have 
improved on, and even surpassed it; 
Chinese art is associated in our minds 
with the productions of its decadence— 
especially in the ceramic art—which was 
imposed on Europe by the manu- 
facturers and merchants of Canton, who 
discovered a source of wealth in their 
worthless, monotonous, exhausted con- 
ventions, weak and spiritless in shape, 
and obnoxious because of their too 
bright and inharmonious colours. 

The consequence of all this is that the 
real nature of Chinese art is known only 
by a very few students outside of Asia. 

Only in 1881, when the British 
Museum purchased William Anderson's 
collection, which was exhibited in 1888, 
we learned something about the true 
Japanese paintings, executed on rolls of 
silk — called kakemonos if they are 
unrolled vertically, and makimonos if 
unfolded horizontally — but we knew 
next to nothing about Chinese art. 

In 1910 a German lady of culture, by 
the name of Mrs. Olga Wagener, sold to 
the British Museum her valuable col- 
lection of Chinese makimonos and 
kakemonos, which she acquired during 
her sojourn in China. Then Dr. Aurel 
Stern, who was sent to Eastern Turkes- 
tan on the joint initiative of the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum and_ the 
India Office, brought from Tun-huang 
a number of Chinese pictures of Budd- 
hist religious subjects of extraordinary 
interest. 

Those pictures, together with Ander- 
son’s and Wegener’s collections, are 
now exhibited in the British Museum 
Print Room, and show the lofty aims 
and inimitable achievement of Chinese 
art. 

A legend teaches us that the art of 
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China goes as far back as 4,500 years document of the pictorial art of Asia, in 


when Chinamen were ruled by the Yel- 
low Emperor, from whose reign dates 
the arts and crafts of mankind. Is’any 
Chieh was the inventor of writing, and 
Shih Huang originated drawing. 


Already in 
220 » G&G 
Chinese art 
attained such 
a degree of 
perfection that 
it was said 
of an artist of 
the name of 
Lieh Yi, that 
he painted 
pheenixes and 
dragons with- 
out pupils in 
their eyes lest 
they should 
fly away; and 
when once, 
at the Em- 
peror’s com- 
mand, the 
artist put the 
pupils in a 
dragon’s eyes, 
the creature 
disa ppeared 
from the wall» 
leaving _—be- 
hind only a 
cloud of 
smoke. 


* * & 


The great- 
est art treas- 
ure of the 
whole collec- 
tion of the 


British Mu- 
seum, and it 
would not 


be an exag- 
geration to 
say, of 


the world, is a picture called, ‘‘Admoni- light overflowed 
tion of the Instructress in the Palace,’’ modulations 
painted between 364 and gos A.D., by which the 


Ku K’ai-chih. 
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Painted by Ch’en Chill-chung, Ming dynasty (1368- 


1644). 


This 


existence—at least known to Western 
students ; what is more, it is the only one 
known to exist between the fourth and 
eight centuries. 

It is plain that the art that was cap- 
able of pro- 
ducing such 
a master- 
piece as is 
this maki- 
mono was not 
in its infancy. 
The art of 
Ku _ K’ai-chih 
is so con- 
summate that 
it is impos- 
sible to notice 
the slightest 
effort; it is 
spontane ous 
and full of 
the assurance 
of the brush- 
work of a 
great artist. 

Six canons, 
especially the 
first concern- 
ing rhythm, 
were well ob- 
served on this 
peerless work 
of art, for in 
regard to 
be auty of 
sweeping yet 
sensitive, 
and _s precise 
line, few 
paintings — 
if any — in 
the world ap- 

Mr. Lumley Cartor. proach this. 

TIGER. The painter 

mastered his 

In this picture the tiger is treated not materials to 
symbolically but naturalistically. . 

perfec tion, 

and his de- 

in the exquisite 

of the brush line with 

streaming draperies 


unsurpassable are caligraphed. The composition of 
masterpiece is the best and the oldest 


the groups is not inferior to the execu- 
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tion, especially in the sixth scene called 
‘*Harmonious life.’’ 

The women depicted by Ku K’ai-chih 
are slender and exquisitely elegant in 
their flowing robes, ornamented with 
streaming ribbons. 

The refined and subdued colouring, 
the elegant and artistic rhythm, the fine 
nervous power of Ku K’ai-chih’s pic- 
ture prove convincingly that Chinese art 
was supreme in Asia. 

The T’ang dynasty succumbed to its 
destiny, and before the rise of the Sung 
house; which lasted from g60 to 1280, 
five unimportant dynasties emerged, 
only soon to disappear. The Sung period 
of three hundred years is the most splen- 
did for art, which then reached its 
zenith. 

The characteristics of this period are 
a supreme refinement and most ex- 
quisite finish, the brush-line temperate 
and quiet, yet sensitive and alive; the 
space perfectly balanced; the colouring 
noble and harmonious, although sub- 
ordinate to form, and very often eli- 
minated. 

The life of nature and of all non- 
human things is regarded in itself; its 
character contemplated, and its beauty 
cherished for its own sake, not for its 
use and service in the life of man. 

The over-refined Sungs were suc- 
ceeded by the Yiian dynasty, from 
1280-1368. During this period the bar- 
barous Mongols conquered Persia, and 
thus established communication between 
Eastern and Western Asia, and Chinese 
art was transplanted to Persia. 


* * * 7 


An interesting fact connected with the 
Yiian dynasty, is that Buddhism was 
introduced into Tibet, where it took the 
name of Lamanism. Naturally, the 
religion was followed by art, which 
found expression in religious pictures. 

Unfortunately, the serenity of the 
Buddhist ideals was unable to prevail 
over the original faith of Tibet, which 
consisted of the adoration of a great 
number of devilish gods, and the general 
characteristic of Tibetan art is a burn- 
ing gloom, obscene and terrible. 
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The Yiian dynasty was succeeded by 
the Mings, who sat on the throne of 
the Dragon until 1644. 

In the first part of this period, art con- 
tinued the noble tradition of the house 
of Sung; subsequently the Chinese 
artists forsook the loftiness of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries for an 
external magnificence, and abandoned 
the simple beauty of monochrome for 
sensuous colouring. The art of the 
Ming period is well represented in the 
British Museum, by two pictures of 
‘*‘Wild Geese, Lotuses and Rushes,”’ 
paintel by Lion Liang. 

The best example, perhaps, of the 
genius of this period, is the picture 
called ‘‘The Earthly Paradise.’’ 

This painting, with its floating 
figures, dropping blossoms through the 
air, its sense of ethereal gaiety, and its 
richness and rarity of colour, is full of 
romance of Tadédist conception. It is a 
charming idyll, but certainly it has 


nothing of the sublime. 


As to the landscape painters of this 
period, they remind one of the eighth 
century masters, but it must be stated 
that they have substituted a romantic 
clement for the intimate communion 
with nature of the Sung masters. 

The year of 1644 witnessed the down- 
fall of the house of Ming, which was 
followed by that of Ch’ing, the present 
dynasty. The names of painters re- 
corded by a Chinese writer, are very 
numerous, but, unfortunately, they were 
only more or less able imitators and 
copyists of the old masters. 


Then some Chinese artists took a 
fancy to European naturalism, with the 
result that modern Chinese art is in de- 
cay, especially with those artists who do 
not follow their great old masters, if 
they are incapable of creative work. 

After having carefully studied Chinese 
art, one may rightly affirm that it is 
complete in itself, that it impresses one 
as a whole, by its cohesion, solidarity, 
order and harmony; that it is worthy of 
our most enthusiastic admiration, and 
most serious consideration and intense 
study, for it shows almost throughout 
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its whole course, the complete victory 
of the spirit over the matter. 

Surely it is not least by her art that 
China will live for the world. 

* * * * 

The excellence of Japanese pictorial 
art lies not merely in contours and out- 
lines, for although the Japanese artists 
added to line-composition the beauty of 
dark and light, they did not forget that 
their purpose was artistic, and not 
scientific, and therefore, while they con- 
tributed the notion of composing in 
colours, the whole philosophy of their 
art was comprised in the Chinese say- 


ing: ‘‘A picture is a voiceless poem; a 
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teaching of Buddha was accepted in 
Japan, the joy inspired by the idea of 
union with the Absolute gave rise to a 
great love of the beauty and significance 


of things. 

The Japanese followed the enthusias- 
tic Northern Buddhist, who painted the 
whole world with gods, and mingled 
sensuously decorative effects with the 
caligraphic dexterity of primitive art. 
Chis was done by the medium of a gor- 
geous, but studied play of gold and 


lively colours, which, naturally, pleased 
the untrained taste of the populace. 

But as in the meantime 
stroke of brush, 


the bold, 


sweeping understood 
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Mr. Lumley Cartor 


EARTHLY PARADISE. 


It is by an unknown painter of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) and its subject is the 
arrival of beatified beings in the Earthly Paradise of the West. 


poem is a picture without a voice.”’ 

Japanese art has also another point 
in common with that of China, namely, 
a love of nature and of freedom, the 
result of the introduction of Laoism or 
Taoism. 

According to an ancient writing, cal- 
led ‘‘The Catalogue of Families,’’ pic- 
torial art in Japan began in the reign of 
the Emperor Yuriaku, A.D. 457-479, 
when a Chinese painter named Naurifi 
came over to Japan. The Japanese had 
a Ministry of Fine-Arts as early as the 
fifth century. 

When in the sixth century, A.D., the 


and appreciated by the educated few, 
was not neglected, the higher taste of 
the aristocracy of learning was not 
offended, and the illumination was re- 
ceived with approval. 


* * * * 


The main characteristic of the first 
epoch of Japanese art, called the Asuka 
period (550-700), was abstract idealism, 
and the first Japanese picture was a por- 
trait of the Prince Wumayado, who 
stands out in the history of Japan as St. 
Louis does in that of France, and Alfred 
the Great in the history of England. 
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In the eighth century the capital of 
Japan was removed from Asuka to Nara, 
and a great era in Japanese history and 
art began. 

In respect of art, it was an epoch ot 
calmness, resulting in a harmony of 
spirit. and matter, very much like thit 
of Greek classicism. The Japanese 
artists succeeded, not only in rendering 
the abstract beauty of the Indian ideal, 
but also in adding to it a completeness 
and delicacy that made the Japanese art 
of the Nara period perfectly expressive 
of Asian thought. Japanese genius was 
expressed in graciousness and suavity. 

In regard to colouring, the pictures 
are exquisite in their tones and subdued 
richness. 

In 794 A.D., the capital of Japan was 
again removed, this time to Heian, and 
then began the third epoch, which lasted 
until about 900 A.D. 

The ideas of the Nara period — the 
harmony between mind and matter, and 
the realisation of the Supreme Spirit in 
concrete form—now became more de- 
veloped, and grew stronger. 

Nature and art were looked upon in a 
new light, for in every object was to be 
found the Impersonal-Universal. 

Heian art is lacking in detachment, 
and in the spontaneity of great idealism, 
but it possesses assurance, vitality, 
vigour, and it is concrete. 

Phe Japanese mind having completed 
the contemplation of the Indian ideal, 
and absorbed what was best in Chinese 
and Indian wisdom, decided to develop 
its own ideals and forms in politics, 
government, life, literature and art; and 
for this purpose intercourse between the 
Continent and the lovely Isles of Nippon 
was deliberately stopped. 

This development of Japanese cul- 
ture and art may be termed national, 
and it is known under the name of the 
Fujiwara period, 898-1200, A.D. 

The most peculiar characteristic of this 
epoch was not only the isolation of the 
country and the realisation of its separ- 
ate purpose, but also the ascendancy of 
woman to an extent unknown in any 
other land. 

Intoxicated with love, men and women 
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danced and sang of Amida, and organ- 
ised masquerades and fétes. 

While morals were lax, severe canons 
ruled manners, accomplishments and 
art. 

The high standard of art may be seen 
in the paintings of Buddhi — Sattvas, 
for they are images of infinite tender- 
ness, and express spiritual serenity in 
such a supreme manner that to contem- 
plate them is to be strangely moved, yet 
wonderfully appeased. 

Amongst the painters of this period, 
Kanaoka is the most remarkable — 
perhaps the greatest in the history of 
Japanese art. 

The British Museum possesses a mas- 
terpiece of the Kosé School, founded by 
Kanaoka: ‘‘Nirvana of Buddha’’; this 
picture is ascribed to Hiroka, Kanaoka’s 
great-grandson, and, after him, the 
most talented painter of the Kosé line. 
This painting is remarkable for its 
grand, vigorous, and impassionate style, 
for the expressive force of its line-draw- 
ing, and for its harmony of colours. 

Yéshin Sozu’s conception of Buddha’s 
golden, angelic figure, represented as 
rising between two hills, is supremely 
august, and must be counted amongst 
the few paintings of the world which are 
unsurpassable in their religious senti- 
ment of bliss and exaltation. 

What a mighty artistic source is 
religious enthusiasm! The _ greatest 
artists of the world, Phidias, Raphael, 
Fra-Angelico, Leonardo da_ Vinci, 
Murillo, Yéshin Sozu — to mention but 
those—were inspired by religious senti- 
ment in creating their sublimely serene 
masterpieces. 

The paintings of the Fujiwara period 
are striking for their delicate lines, their 
gorgeous, but refined colouring, and 
their predominating use of gold—very 
much as in the pictures of European 
medieval artists; they have impressive 
qualities of decision and order. It was 
a magnificent and rare art! 


* * + 


The Eastern barbarians of Japan—not 
unlike the hordes of Goths in Europe— 
overthrew the too-refined nobility of the 
artistic Fujiwaras, and on the ruins of 












aristocratic rule was inaugurated an 
epoch of individualism and of hero wor- 
ship, combined with woman-worship. 
This period had much in common with 
our times of chivalry. 


The whole of Japan was divided into 
feudal provinces, ruled by daimgos— 
barons — who were followed by their 
knights, called samurai, a class of sub- 
lime warriors who not only vied with 
each other in martial prowess, but also 
in courtesy, in self-conquest, in patience, 
in charity, in sweetness, in wisdom, and 
in devotion to women. ‘his period is 
called Kamakura, 1186-1400. 


All these elements caused to blossom 
a literature of epic romances and of ad- 
ventures. The art of the time lacked the 
idealised perfection of the Nara, and the 
refined delicacy of the Fujiwara periods, 
but it was remarkable for its virility of 
line. Amongst the painters, Nebuzane’s 
pictures are noteworthy for the strange 
ness of their beauty, for the delicacy of 
drawing, and the simplicity of design ; 
this art is a rare, new and precious 


flower, quite different from that of 
China. 


Under the Ashikaga, 1400-1600, the 
Capital was removed from Kamakura to 
Kyoto, the interrupted communications 
with the Asian continent resumed, and 
Japan again became influenced by 
the spiritualism of India and _ the 
harmonic communism of Confucian 
thought. 


The ideal of the Ashikaga epoch was 
due to the Zen sect. This ideal be- 
came now the fountain of an esthetic 
inspiration. Beauty, said the Zenists, or 
the life of things, is always deeper hid- 
den within than outwardly expressed ; 
not to display, but to suggest is the 
spirit of infinity; perfection — like all 
maturity—fails to impress, because of 
its limitations. 


This influence made them give up the 
representations of heroic actions, or 
ceremonious manners, depicted with 
sensuous, rich colouring and delicate 
curves, and prefer to paint flowers, birds 
and landscapes, which they executed in 
monochrome—simple ink sketches, with 
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a few bold, summary lines. Their art 
became almost entirely subjective. 


* * os + 


The Ashikaga succumbed to the fate 
of the Fujiwaras. Their time was one 
of war and terror, caused by the fight- 
ing of the daimgos between themselves. 
The country was saved from anarchy by 
three great men: Ota-Nabunaga, 
Hideyoshi and Tokugawa leyasu. 

The new Japanese nobility, sprung 
from robbers and pirates, could not 
understand the refinement of the 
Ashikaga period ; their uncultured minds 
demanded a new art, not one of inner 
significance, but of the vulgar display of 
gorgeous colours and wealth of orna- 
ment that refninds one of the Prince 
Albert and Queen Victoria monuments. 

However, Japanese art, with its 
glorious past, could not succumb en- 
tirely to the vulgarity of the exigencies 
of the nouveaux-riches. 

The grandson of Kano Montonobu, 
the founder of the Kano School, which 
left such a strong tradition that it per- 
sists even to this day by the name of 
Yeitoku, was a follower of the great 
art. 

Having been employed by the uncul- 
tured Hideyoshi to decorate the castle, 
he tried to satisfy his employer’s crav- 
ing for gorgeousness without derogat- 
ing from the lofty traditions in which he 
had been trained by his father. 

For this purpose, he was the first to 
introduce gold-leaf for wall decorations 
and screens; the effect was magnificent, 
but Yeitoku’s talent saved the art from 
falling into vulgarity, and in his hands 
it preserved its grandeur and _ impor- 
tance. 

Tokugawa Ieyasu, who established 
the Tokugawa dynasty of shoguns, or 
military regents, made a strenuous effort 
to bring art back to the simple ideals of 
Ashikaga times. In this he was secon- 


ded by his court painters: Tannyu, 
Nonabu, Yasunobu and Tsunenobu, 
whose aim was to imitate the simple 


refinement of Sesshu. 

But the vulgar spirit of the time was 
hostile, and frustrated this exalted en- 
deavour to revive the severe culture of 
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the Zenists. Seventeenth century 
Japan outdistanced nineteenth century 
America, and her imitator, Europe, in 
substituting vulgar display for sim- 
plicity. 


Photo by Mr. Lumley Cartor. 
HAWK KILLING BIRD. 


Painted by Chan-yii-Sen ; Ch’ing dynasty. 


After half a century of bloodshed, the 
Japenese vented their joy in wild revelry 
and almost childish playfulness, in every 
form of unbridled pleasure. 

Yedo grew in size and wealth ; indus- 
trial arts flourished and gave rise to 
genre painting, for the artists who had 
risen from the common people delighted 
in painting the common scenes of life. 

The popular pressure was so strong 
that it destroyed the exquisite fabric of 
art and manners of the Ashikaga times, 
which had been produced by long 
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tradition, diligent study, religious train- 
ing and solitary meditation. 


* * * * 


The artistic revolution was started by 
Hanabusa Itcho, who, in a mocking 
spirit, began to paint subjects from 
popular life, and gave impulse to the 
Ukiyoyé, or popular school, the true 
originator of which, however, was 
Matabei (1578-16050). Matabei’s art is 
characterised by natural gesture and 
pose, combined with a keen sense of 
swiftly caught essentials, of simplicity 
of design, and expressive outlining of 
the figure. 

A great number of the Ukiyoyé artists 
having been despised by the feeble rep- 
resentatives of the glorious ancient art, 
and excluded from the life of the aris- 
tocracy, created for themselves a joyous 
artistic world, by illustrating the life of 
the populace, popular drama, theatrical 
celebrities, and the gay life of the 
Yoshiwara beauties. 

Kyoto, being free from the discipline 
of the Shogun, which crushed all vigour 
and artistic creativeness, became a 


centre of literary and artistic life, free 
from academic formule, where the rich 
bourgeoisie admired originality in art. 

The artistic life of Kyoto was open to 
two important influences: the first was 
the introduction from China of the later 


Ming and_ the 
styles; the second was the study of 
European naturalism, brought to the 
Celestial Empire by Matteo Ricci, and 
from there to Japan, through the instru- 
mentality of Chinnan-ping, a Chinese 
painter, who resided for a few years at 
Nagasaki. 

Although charmingly-coloured wood- 
cuts and prints, full of variety, do not 
represent the genius of Japanese great 
arts, they must be mentioned in this 
study, for it was through them the art of 
Japan became known in Europe, rather 
than through the medium of the great 
masterpieces kept in temples and in the 
residences of the daimgos. 

The first wood-cuts were brought to 
Europe in 1692, by Kaempfer, the his- 
torian of Japan, but they were really a 
Chinese product. 


Manchu-Shin 


early 
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Wood-cuts were originally used in 
Japan in making images of saints and 
gods. Moronobu employed them for 
popular picture books, and single-shect 
prints. His pupil, Kigonobu, produced 


wonderful harmonies of only two 
colours: green and_ rose, besides the 
black outline. 

Harunabu increased the number of 


blocks, and thus developed colour print- 
ing. 
Through Utamaro the Ukiyoyé 
reached its zenith. He was a very gifted 
man, but lacked the superior qualities, 
and this lack made him inundate the 
world with prints loud in colour and of 
low artistic value, which caused the 
Ukiyoé to be abominated. 

Hokusaj and Hiroshige arrested, for 
a while, the decay of the Ukiyoé. 

Hokusaj’s life and work are the best 
known to us of all the Japanese artists. 
His application to labour surpassed even 
that gigantic worker Turner, with whom 
he rightly shares the fame of being the 
greatest landscape painter of the world. 

When Commodore Perry anchored 
the American squadron at Uraya, and 
broke the wilful aloofness of Japan from 
the outer world, the Europeans became 
acquainted with the Japanese, and sub- 
sequently with the Asian art through the 
medium of colour-prints. 

The would-be artists saw in the works 
of Asian artists almost exclusively 
the technical part, but were incapable of 
seizing that which constitutes the real 
value of pictures; accordingly, they 
praised only that which corresponded 
with their own temperament and per- 
sonal talent. 

Thus Whistler emphasised in his 
pictures—and this was the best part of 
his artistic activitv—the elegant sub- 
tlety of colour-prints, and the capricious 
way the Japanese painted their land- 
scapes. 


¥ 


¥ 
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Degas liked and imitated—although 
not very successfully—their fantastically 
easy way of forming groups, as well as 
their unsurpassable daring of compo- 
sition. 

Monet fancied their colouring, full of 
freshness and life. Manet has borrowed 
from them his harmonious fireworks of 
colours, while the French poster-makers 
have learned the decorative use of lines 
and surfaces. 

As to the fundamental principles, that 
is to say, creative power, synthesis, sug- 
gestiveness, freedom in play of fancy 
and opening large views on depths diffi- 
cult to be expressed, all that was almost 
unnoticed. 


* * - * 


The last epoch of 
opened in 1868, when the Shogunate 
was abolished. There are two forces 
which are striving to master Japanese 
life in the Meiji period: the Asian ideal 
and European. Both of them are 
equally conscious, but it would be too 
presumptuous to predict the result of 
this most interesting spiritual strife of 
a nation. 

The active individualism of the Meiji 
Was not satisfied either with the orthodox 
conservatism, or the radical European- 
ism of art; a group of earnest men made 
an effort to find an expression which 
would combine the ancient art of Japan 
with the knowledge and love of what is 
highest and best in the art of Europe, 
producing a new national art, the motto 
of which is ‘‘Life true to self.’’ 

It is certain that, thanks to the 
esthetic freedom that prevails in the 
modern art schools of Japan, both the 
range of subjects, and the method of 
their expression will grow wider, as is 
evident in the works of Kano Hogai and 
Hashimoto Gaho. 


Japanese history 


¥ , 





The successful one act 
play, “The Burglar 
and the Judge,” by 
Charles Brookfield and 
F. C. Philips, is 
founded upon this 
sketch, and was pro- 
duced at the Theatre 

Royal, Haymarket. 


Scene.—The principal bedroom of Mr. 
Justice Gripper’s villa at Esher. 
Time, 2 a.m. His lordship is dis- 
covered in bed, snoring the sleep of 
the just. He is roused by the entry 
of Mr. Witt1AM SIKEs. 


Mr. Justice GRIPPER (starting up in 
bed): Hullo! Who’s there? 


Mr. WILLIAM SIKES (cheerfully) : Only 
me, guv’nor. 

Mr. J. G.: And who the devil are you, 
sir? 

Mr. W.S.: You’ll know soon enough, 
guv’nor. (Sits down in an easy chair.) 


My name’s Sikes—William Sikes of Hox- 
ton. Your lordship knows me and I 
know you. You keep quiet and civil for 
once in your life, and you’re all right. 
Ah! ring the bell, would ye? Try that 
again, and I’ll crack your old head with 
the water-jug ! 

Mr. J. G. (livid with indignation) : 
Leave the room, sir! 

Mr. W. S. (pleasantly): Ah, you 
always used to like to get rid 0’ me in a 
hurry. No; I ain’t going to leave the 
room, and it’s no good your calling your 
servants. Two of them are jugged in the 
cellar, the t’other’s in the swim. And 
the women-folk are in bed with the 
sheets over their heads. Fust of all, let’s 
make ourselves comfortable. You're a 
good judge of a cigar, you are. (Extracts 
a choice Regalia from his pocket, lights 
it, and mixes himself a stiff glass from a 
spirit case on the table.) Now, look here, 
you old pig, do you know me now? 
You’ve had me to rights once or twice ; 
it’s my turn now. 

Mr. J. G.: You will pay for this, sir! 
I never forget a face. 
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Natural Jurisprudence. 


By F. C. PHILIPS. 


Mr. W. S.: Don’t you? Now, take 
care; none of your wiolent language. 
You’ve more to thank me for than you 
know of. I’ve two pals with me in this 
job. You gave one of ’em four-and- 
twenty not so long ago, and he wanted 
us to tie you up to the bedpost, shove a 
towel in your old mouth, and give you 
four dozen. He’d a-done it if I hadn’t 
stopped him. I says, ‘‘No,”’ I says, ‘‘no 
unnecessary wiolence; his lordship ‘ull 
do what’s right and square. Let’s act 
judicial,’’ says I. 

Mr. J. G.: You insolent blackguard! 
Not so long ago you would all have 
swung for this. 

Mr. W. S. (with a broad grin): That 
job would a-suited you, my lord. Don’t 
I see you at it, rolling it out, ‘‘place from 
whence you came, proper place of ex- 
ecution,”’ all the rest of it! I’ve heard 
you never take to your dinner so kindly 
as after a good hanging-match. You a 
judge! “Ugh! What was his blessed 
Majesty about? (Assumes an expression 
of intense disgust, and expectorates 
freely.) 

Mr. J. G.: I will not bandy words with 
you, you ruffian. Take what you want, 
and leave me. 

Mr. W. S. : Easy does it, guv’nor. I’m 
a going to ’ave a little talk to you—im- 
prove the shining hour, you know; and 
if you ain’t civil, blowed if I don’t pass 
the word, and we'll see how you like a 
dozen or so. Lord, I wonder at my own 
meekness, I do. But there, I always was 
tender-hearted. (Changes suddenly from 
banter to ferocity.) Look here, you bald- 
headed old viper, ’ow long have you been 
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‘*MY NAME’S SIKES—WILLIAM SIKES.”’ 
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a judge? What! you won’t answer? 
(rises threateningly from his chair). 
Mr. J. G. (with an effort): 


years. 


Mr. W.S. (producing a piece of 
rope, and tying knots in it abstractedly) : 
Yes, and you took to the work natural. 
You’ve never missed hanging your dozen 
a year; and as for the stretches you’ve 
ladied out, if you was to add them to- 
gether Methoosalum ‘ud never see 
through it. I’ve a good mind to give you 
a dozen, I have. (Swings the rope 
meditatively.) Aint’ yer ashamed of 
yourself, you vindictive old sneak? 
(Pause and silence, during which Mr. 
SIKES mixes some more brandy-and 
water.) 


Mr. W. S. (continuing): And you, 
too! you putting down crime! Why 
(with intense disgust), there wasn’t a 
bigger rip than you about town, and | 
believe there ain’t now, I know yer. I was 
in that little job at Brompton, | was— 
Linden Lodge. Yes, I see you remember. 
You was Mr. Serjeant Gripper then, and 
1 owed you one, young as | was; and so, 
when we'd collared the swag, | stuck 
all your papers on the fire. Weren't you 
in a stew next day in court? 

Mr. J. G. (viciously): That was you, 
was it, you dog? 

Mr. W. S. (slapping his leg): Yes, 
guv’nor; and ’ere we are again. 
(Laughs.) Well, I never see a judge in 
a nightcap before. (Thoughtfully) % 
should like to see it drawed a little lower 
down, and this ’ere bit ’o rope below it. 
(With sudden ferocity) You hung my 
own uncle, you did, you old butcher! a 
better man than you any day. His wife 
and children was fond of him, and that’s 
more than you can say. And then you 
talked so precious big about gambling 
being the root of all evil. Why I’m told 
you play higher than any of the nobs in 
your lot, and I seen ver with my own 
eyes planking it down in fifties on the 
cloth at Doncaster. Ugh! I’d like to 
make yer get the proclamation agin wice 
and immortality by heart like the kids do 
their Catechism! 


Mr. J. G.: Have you finished, sir? 
Mr. W. S.: I soon shall, my pippin. 


Nine 
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The best o’ the swag’s in the cart by this 
time. That’s a nice watch o’ yours 
(rising). 
Mr. J. G. 
dignity) : 
scoundrel ! 


Mr. W. S. (opening the case): Giv’ 
you by Lady Gripper. Ha! Well, I carn’t 
‘elp it, although yer feelings does yer 
credit. You turned my uncle off, you 
know. (Attaches the watch to his 
waistcoat.) Studs—ah! and links. Now 
just take off them rings, becos, if I have 
to help yer, I might hurt yer. (Looks 
about the room, restores its contents to 
the dressing-bag and snaps the lock.) 
I think that’s all; them candlesticks are 
only plated. I don’t want yer lordship’s 
letters (examining Mr. Justice Grip- 
PER’S coat). Yer ain’t so much cash 
about yer as I could a-wished. Hows’ever 
(pocketing money and notes), every little 
helps. This yere’s good gold, I'll lay. 


(with something like real 
Leave that watch, you 


(Taking up a set of artificial teeth.) 
You'll miss these yere over your toast 
this morning. Well, I must be a-going. 


Mr. J. G. (retaining composure with 


great effort): You shall pay for this yet, 
you impudent villain. 

Mr. W. S. (menacingly): Now, you 
just stow that bad language, ’cos I won’t 
have it—not even from a judge. And 
you look ’ere (composes his face into an 
expression of mock judicial solemnity), 
Joseph Gripper, you’re a man of dces- 
perate character. You’re a bald-headed 
old sinner. Ycou’ve gambled = and 
you’ve rushéd enough for a dozen. 
Yer never did a_ good turn to 
anybody in your life; and yer never will. 
There ain’t a soul who knows you who 
don’t wish you was dead. There’s 
some of the judges (shaking his head 
profoundly) — your companions in guilt 
—as try to be gentlemen in so far as their 
‘orrible course of life allows of it. You've 
never tried to be a gentleman—it ain’t in 
yer. How you came to be a judge I don’t 
know. If you had your rights, you’d be 
doing time. Don’t get purple in the face, 
and don’t shake vour fist at the Court, or 
the Court’ll be shaking its fist at you. 
Lord! I’ve heard you so often, I can do 
the trick quite natural. Let to-night be a 
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warning to you for the rest of your sin- 
ful old life, and be thankful the Court 
has’nt given yer that three dozen. (Here 
Mr. Sikes lights a farewell cigar 
and becomes grave.) Look you here, Mr. 
Justice Gripper. When I was a boy, 
your father gave me a month for stealing 
apples. I wasn’t twelve. I picked up in 
the Jug with a lot of fellows as was big- 
ger than myself. When I came out what 
was I to do? Nobody ’ud have a word 
to say to me. Then you prosecuted me 
at Quarter Sessions, and made it as hot 
as ever you could for me. Larceny of a 
coat it was, and I got eighteen months. 
Next time I see yer you was Recorder, 
and next time I see yer you was at the 
Old Bailey. I’m a thief, I know I am; 
but strike me blind if I ain’t a better man 
than you are! I ain’t so mean, I ain’t so 
greedy, I ain’t so spiteful and wenemous, 
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and I ain’t such a liar; I’d scorn it. 
Now, I’m going to lock yer in, and | 
hope afore you die you'll have a wisit 
from my poor uncle’s ghost, as you made 
so many jokes over. I see you a-grin- 
ning now, you old wolf. (casts his eye 
round the room.) Nothing more. If you 
dare to make any noise or to open your 
mouth for the next ten minutes, I'll come 
back and stop it for you for once and for 
all. (Blows out the candle, shuts the 
door after him, locks it on the outside, 
and descends the stairs.) 

The reflections of Mr. Justice Gripper 
are for some time not marked by that 
lucidity, logical precision, and exacti- 
tude, nor have his ejaculations that 
dignity and felicity of expression upon 
which he has so often been complimented 
by the public press. 








IDLE MOMENTS. 





Illustrated by Miss Otive V. Cooke. 


RISTOL is a busy city, where 
ancient and modern are so 
curiously jumbled together. 

Picture, for instance, that busy centre 
where the tram lines meet amidst bustle 
and clangour, whilst close at 
hand sweeps the river, and the 
funnels of a_ steamer rise oddly 
enough from this crowded mart, 
and above, on the hill — Bristol 
is full of them, and they are indeed steep 
—stands the Cathedral and the Close. 
Even that notable corner, sharp and 
steep, round which the trams are sig- 
nalled, passes close to Foster’s Alms- 
house, built about a little courtyard, and 
completed on the one side by the Chapel 
of the Three Kings of Cologne, which— 
in its turn—forms part of the boundary 
of that picturesque passage to the lower 
street known as Christmas Steps. To 
stand at the top and look down this strait 
and narrow way, hemmed in by odd 
houses and_ shops, the signs of ‘‘Pale 
Ales,’’ and Restaurants—of sorts—with 
the remnant of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital at the foot, a worn and tattered 
dwelling now holding the proud position 
of the ‘‘City Fried Fish and Chipped 
Potato Shop,’’ and beyond it to the 
spire of St. John the Baptist on the 
city wall, is to see one of the quaintest 
pictures in all Bristol. 

No wonder it is often painted, and it 
is necessary to rise early in the morning 
to do so, for the byway which was 
‘“*Steppered, Done and Finished, Sep- 
tember, 1669,’’ is a short cut to the lower 
street, much frequented by business men 
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and others, and is never silent save 
when night wraps its pall over a 
hushed city At the upper-end are 
stone seats or sedilia for the weary 
to rest — tradition says they came 
from the chapel of St. Bartholomew. 
To my mind there is nothing so 
fascinating as poking about the streets 
and buildings of an ancient town which 
still retains its links with the past, and 
although Bristol can boast magnificent 
public buildings, we pass them by, for 
she also possesses these picturesque sur- 
vivals of a day that is dead which we are 
bent on searching out. 

So we cross the road at the bottom of 
Christmas Steps, and over the tram-lines 
to where the Church of St. John the 
Baptist is built on a remnant of the city 
wall. Underneath is the gateway arch, 
and above are those wonderful stone 
statues supposed to portray Bristol’s 
ancient—some say mythical—Founders, 
Brennus and Belinus. It is said the 
figures were put in their present position 
in the 15th century, but the pair existed 
centuriés before that date; and is not 
Brennus, who was, apparently, one of 
the great warriors of his age, remem- 
bered as having sacked Rome? 

» St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, is one of the 
lions which everybody goes to see, and 
quite a long way it seems from the tram 
junction. Hot and not desirable the road 
to the right, shadowed by high ware- 
houses, until, with a suddenness which 
almost takes one’s breath away, behold 
steps by the side of a hill and a space 
round about a magnificent church, with 
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a spire pointing heavenwards, and 
snowy pigeons circling to and fro this 
solemn, consecrated spot in the heart of 
a great city. It is impossible to express 
how this beautiful church impresses the 
mind. That glorious nave with its lofti- 
ness, its slender pillars, its clerestory 
windows, its wonderful delicacy and 
lignity. 


Does not the great Canynges, 
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and gargoyle, porch and tower, and 
those extraordinary carvings represent- 
ing the deadly sins. Of course all Eng- 
land knows that Chatterton’s father was 
sexton at St. Mary’s, and here the mys- 
terious boy made his so-called ‘‘dis- 
coveries”’ of the Rowley poems. 
Returning to the bustle of the crowded 
street which runs past Temple Meads 


LOOKING UP CHRISTMAS STEPS, BRISTOL. 


one of Bristol’s most powerful and bene- 
ficient merchants, sleep in the south 
transept, and did not pilgrims come 
from far and wide on those marvellous 
days when sacred relics were exposed in 
that unique porch within a porch, the 
glory of the church? Without it is as 
beautiful and as inexpressible ; buttress 


station, we see the leaning tower of -he 
Temple Church, which is ascribed to the 
Knights Templars, and seems to have 
had its first existence about 1147. The 
present building, I believe, dates from 
about 1385, and it was two years later— 
so the story runs—that the hermit who 
made Brandon Hill his home, or rather 
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cell, left some money to help on the 
work, the odd part being that hermits 
usually—at least so we thought—retired 
from the world and all worldly posses- 
sions, and so had no money to bequeath! 
Apparently the towers ‘“‘leant’”’ at an 
early date. Most of the folk who lived 
around the Temple Church at that time 
were associated with the wool trade. 
Hence the ‘‘Weavers’ ’’ Chapel; hence, 
too, the popular idea that the tower was 
built on a woolpack. What is our dis- 
appointment, therefore, to find this 
ancient and interesting church given 
over to masons and scaffolding, so that 
we can see naught save a necessarily 
desolate and dusty interior and the small 
brass at the east-end. 

Clevedon is a fascinating little place 
some twelve miles from Bristol, and 
much sought by those who desire a mild 
winter climate. About a mile before en- 
tering it you pass beautiful Clevedon 
Court, the home of Sir Edmund Elton, 
whose grounds and famous pottery can 
be visited by people on a Thursday. One 
obtains a good view from the road of 
this grey, gabled house, with the fir-clad 
hill rising behind, and velvet lawns and 
wild spaces golden with hundreds of daf- 
fodils stretching lovingly up to greet the 
shadows that it casts. The old house is 
golden with associations also; here 
Thackeray wrote a portion of ‘Esmond.’ 
Now we are in Clevedon, and here 
is Coleridge’s Cottage, to which he 
brought the bride he married at St. 
Mary’s, Redcliff. It is quite an unpreten- 
tious dwelling. And then we ride on 
along the road which leads to old Cleve- 
don, and the church on the hill present to 
Tennyson’s mind when he wrote: 


‘**And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 
But O for the touch of a vanish’d 
hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is 
still!” 


There it stands on the green lawn over- 
looking the water caressing the foot of 
the cliff, at the top of which the grasses 
just beyond the Churchyard wave in the 
breeze, stirring the quiet expanse of the 
Severn Sea. 


Lights and shadows, mys- 
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terious colours sweep athwart the low- 
lying land, and the Somerset Hills; we 
step silently into the church, hallowed by 
sO many associations, worn by the tread 
of pilgrims’ feet. For in the transept 
lies at rest, his brief span of life done, 
Arthur Henry Hallam, who probably 
accomplished more by his death through 
the poem of his friend than by a long 
life. 

‘*Vale Dulcissime, 

Vale delectissime, 

Requescas in pace.’’ 
It is a church of dreams and of mem- 
ories. 

Clevedon is very prettily built on the 
side of a ridge rearing itself from the 
flat and rather uninteresting expanse of 
level ground. Modern villas have fas- 
cinating gardens cut steeply out of the 
cliff and bright with rock plants, while 
japonica seems to flourish everywhere. 
A charming chine or gap in between 
foliage-wreathed heights runs seawards 
towards picturesque Walton Castle, and 
of course there is a pier and promenade. 

I was pleasantly disappointed with 
Bristol Cathedral. Of course the nave is 
modern work, but it is a_ striking 
example of how it can be made to har- 
monize with what is old. It contains a 
monument to Sir Charles Vaughan, and 
the inscription is such an instance of the 
extravagance and grandiloquence of the 
17th century epitaphs that one feels im- 
pelled to quote portions of it. 

‘*He lived about 47 years, and after he 
had surpassed his colleagues in excel- 
lence, in erudition, the most learned, 
and of those of whom he had learned, 
after he had been an example to most in 
religion, had afforded a pattern of con- 
jugal affection, had discharged public 
duties most creditably, had _ wisely 
managed his private concerns, and 
above all consulted his spiritual health, 
he at length died of a wasting consump- 
tion . . This pattern of all the virtues was 
twice wedded, first of all to Frances. . . 
who was distinguished for her piety, her 
beauty, and her excellence, but still, 
being mortal, she departed this life (by 
which means she the sooner enjoyed 
eternal life with Christ) in the twenty- 
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fourth year of her age, 1614. . . He next 
married Dorothy . . . She laments her 
excellent husband, and would not will- 
ingly have survived him had not God so 
ordered it. She took care to have the 
memorial which you see erected at her 
own expense to preserve his memory as 
long as possible.” 

A striking and unique feature of the 
choir aisles is that they have flying but- 
tresses within, instead of without the 
building, and the effect is most graceful, 
while the aisles of nave and chancel, 
instead of being lower as is customary, 
are the same height. The Chapter-house 
lives in one’s mind. It is approached 
through the south transept and the 
cloister, and by a beautiful little vesti- 
bule with a stone-groined roof. This was 
utilized, so some say (I cannot vouch for 
it), for monks who were not admitted to 
the chapter, but it was apparently an 
afterthought, for the arcading of the 
seats is just scooped out in the wall, and 
is of varying height and size. In the 
Chapter-house itself is the most exquisite 
Norman arcading and embellishment of 
the walls, the same pattern used in di- 
verse ways with such ingenuity that one 
marvels. Another interesting spot is the 
little vestibule, which was once the 
sacristry, and gives access to the Berk- 
eley Chapel. For the Berkeleys were 
among Bristol’s greatest benefactors, 
and many of them lie within the Cathed- 
ral. This sacristry possesses a lovely 
stone-groined roof, there is a long niche 
in the wall where the crozier was kept, 
an aumbry for the sacred vessels, and a 
furnace where the wafers were baked. 
From this runs a little chimney, 
concealed outside by a clever bit of 
sculpture. Bristol’s poet, 
is commemorated by a 
But space forbids 
on a Cathedral which, I fancy, 
people are rather inclined to dis- 
parage, but which possesses many 
unique details. In the precincts one can 
see a few grey ruins, fragments of the 
Bishop’s Palace, which had been the 
Abbot’s House, and was burnt during 
the riots of 1831. Giving access to 
Lower College Green is a splendid Nor- 


Southey, 
fine bust. 
dilating further 
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man arch, with rich zig-zag work and 
arcading, while the 15th century upper 
story contains statues of two abbots, 
Robert Fitzharding and King Henry II. 

The famous Downs are what 
I call ‘‘fashional’’ Downs, but pleasant 
nevertheless. There are good cycling 
roads over them which are a great 
attraction, beside many picturesque 
paths and steps to the road at the bottom 
of the steep cliff alongside the river. Also 
there are numberless seats for the lazy 
and the weary. These Downs, we are 
told, look their best when the white 
thorn is out. Here, too, are golf links, 
and much football or cricket, according 
to the season ; while it is very interesting 
to watch the vessels coming slowly up 
the yellow river. Across the celebrated 
Suspension Bridge are the equally 
famous Leigh woods, very charming for 
a ramble, and a pleasant ride takes one 
in the direction of Avonmouth. 

I'he Mayor’s Chapel is only open dur- 
ing certain hours on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday. The Church of St. 
Mark, as it is otherwise called, stands 


in College Green, and was founded in 
the 13th century as the Chapel of St. 


Mark’s Hospital, by one of the Fitz- 
harding family, Sir Maurice de Gaunt, 
who sleeps in the dim, mysterious light 
of the Gaunt’s Chapel, in the company 
of another Crusader, and surrounded 
by efligies and monuments. The Hos- 
pital was for wayfaring péople as well 
as for the aged and infirm, and one of 
the graven figures naturally represents 
Henry de Gaunt, who was the first 
master-almoner. Robert de Gournay, 
son of Maurice’s half-sister, confirmed 
and supplemented the first charter of 
the Hospital and enlarged its scope. 
The chancel was rebuilt about 1500, by 
Salley, Bishop of Llandaff, and when the 
foundation was suppressed by Henry 
VIII., he bestowed the Chapel on the 
Corporation of Bristol as a gift for which 
payment was exacted. It underwent 
many vicissitudes, and eventually be- 
came what it is at the present day, the 
official place of worship of the Lord 
Mayors of Bristol. No visitor to the 
city should miss this gem of architec- 
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ture, for it also includes the little early 
16th century Poyntz chapel, and one of 
the quaintest cloisters imaginable. 
Bristol is full of old churches, and one 
finds them in the most unexpected places 
and in the by-ways in which half the 
charm of the city lies hidden. There is 
a tiny passage off Corn Street, and it 
would never occur to you to dream of a 
church there, for it is simply a cut be- 
tween houses and shops to the street 
behind. Raising one’s eyes, something 
which looks like a church window is per- 
ceived, and there, in between the houses 
which are positively glued to it on either 
side, is the Church of All Saints’. It was 
specially connected with the Guild of the 
Calendars, and probably this had to do 
with that odd and unique erection with 
its funny little casement which is sup- 
ported on massive pillars at the west- 
end. Certainly it is most extraordinary. 
Edward Colston, the philanthropist, is 
buried here, and by his effigy was placed 
a bunch of flowers in a jar. In the street 
of St. Mary-le-Port we are in a bit of 
typical old Bristol. Still above its narrow 
span tower some of the oldest houses in 
the city, tall and but-timbered, with 
gables and blind casements and ancient 
walling bulging perilously aside, and 
bits of carving and shields bearing the 
arms of the Brewers; guild-blazoned in 
heraldic colour. In the midst one is 
puzzled to behold what appears like a 
church-door. Taking a narrow paved 
passage by a shop liberally covered with 
the brushes which are its trade, we are 
astonished to perceive a church, the 
tower built right on to the timbered 
houses so that it is exactly behind it 
and the street, though how that mys- 
terious door passes through who can 
tell, since it is strictly barred against the 
visitor. Across the busy street at one 
end of this quaint lane is the Flower 
Market, such a gay and pretty sight, for 
stalls are ranged up each side, and the 
fragrance of flowers fills the air. Here 
are gorgeous cynerarias in pots, and 
masses of golden daffodils, sheaves of 
tulips, white, yellow, scarlet and tipped 
with rose, and huge clumps of narcissus ; 
snowy arum lilies, or feathery palm and 
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bunches of crimscn wallfower. From the 
other end of the street we sce the tower 
of St. Peter’s Church, with its colossal 
monuments, one to Alderman Robert 
Aldworth and his wife, the other to the 
memory of a maiden lady and ancestor 
of the family of the Newtons of Barr’s 
Court. Here also is a good 15th cen- 
tury brass of Robert Loud in his priest’s 
vestments. Behind the church is a 
magnificent timbered house, usually 
called St. Peter’s Hospital, and now 
used for diverse offices in connection 
with the city. It is a great house, 
coloured yellow, and a mass of carving, 
gables, gargoyles, heads, barge boards, 
casement windows, carven doorways and 
panelling. John Norton lived in it in 1402 
and that Aldworth, whose monument 
stands in St. Peter’s Church, rebuilt part 
in 1608, and connected it with a sugar re- 
finery. It has also been a royal mint 
and a workhouse. At the corner of Wine 
Street stands the Dutch House, once the 
home of Vaughan, banker and gold- 


smith ; it is now converted into a shop, 
but still looks very picturesque although 


some authorities doubt its veracity. 

A species of fish market is held in the 
street adjacent to St. Nicholas, which 
still rings the curfew. St. Stephen’s 
Church, with its beautiful 15th century 
tower, is one of the handsomest in all 
Bristol, and contains amongst other 
things a constable’s staff found in the 


river, and placed by the churchwardens’ 


pew. Much more could we see, for 
Bristol is indeed one of the old cities of 
England, and its history full of fights 
and shipping adventures and great mer- 
chants and royal visits. Did not Sebas- 
tian Cabot sail from the port? and there 
is a tower to his memory, which is as it 
should be. On climbing Brandon Hill 
for the view I met a number of girls from 
the Red Maids’ School in their quaint 
costume and straw bonnets tied with 
blue ribbon; and as dusk falls, I wander 
to Park Row, beneath St. Michael’s Hill, 
to look over the vast city with its num- 
berless roofs and magnificent public 
buildings, dominated by the spires and 
towers which make Bristol justly called 
the ‘‘city of churches.’”’ 
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IV.—A Peer from the Sahara—(continued). 


By MAJOR DE BREZE DARNLEY-STEWART-STEPHENS. 


OW,” said his fairy god- 
N mother, genially imperative, 
when he sat at the Royal 
at the meal given to celebrate the 
Declaration of Peace, ‘‘now there are 
exactly ninety-nine million and ninety- 
nine questions that you will be obliged to 
answer before | am done with you. Jut 
to begin, you must clear up at once a 
mystery that has been puzzling me ever 
since you aided and comforted me with- 
out the city’s gate. What in the name 
of William O’Brien and his unmention- 
ables, is the cause of your being in Al- 
geria in that uniform; I will admit your 
French becomes you.’’ 

O’ Hara, as per usual, laughed, ‘‘Oh,”’ 
he averred, ‘‘there are several causes— 
there are exactly ninety-nine million and 
ninety-eight.”’ 

‘‘Name,’’ commanded Lady Bridget, 
“‘the first and last.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said he pondering, ‘‘I should 
think the first, the last, and 1 suppose the 
principal intermediate would be the whole 
blessed change from one life to another,”’ 
and his hand waved a circle which com- 
prehended the salle a manger of Biskra’s 
far-famed hostelry and a few million 
miles of the Sahara without. 

‘*But don’t you find it a trifle far 
away?’’ insisted his newly-discovered 
relative, ‘‘and a bit remote from, well 
from Ranelagh?”’’ 

‘*But now,” said the graceless youth 
with a flattering glance, ‘‘I have no fur- 
ther reason to deplore its farawayness. 
So few places are really far away in 
these times and climes,’’ he added in a 
note of melancholy, as one to whom all 
times and climes were known. 

‘“‘Hum,’’ said her matter-of-fact 
Ladyship. ‘‘How long have you been 
out of the service?’’ 

“‘Let me see,’” answered M. le 
Lieutenant, ‘‘I received my brevet in the 
Legion six years ago, on the 28th of 


April. 1 was gazetted out of the Innis- 
killing Dragoons, my last regiment,- 
I offer the tact for what it may be worth 
—on the first day of the month.”’ 

‘‘Absit omen,’’ she remarked. ‘‘And 
you intend to be a Marshal of 
France, or President like dear old Mac- 
mahon, or Emperor perhaps; yes, cer- 
tainly Emperor.’’ 

**Oh, 1 am at least wise enough not to 
fetter myself with intentions.’’ 

‘‘What a nuisance this prevarication 
is,’’ said Lady Bridget, fanning herself. 
Her fan was a peculiar one, made, as 
O’ Hara’s experienced eyes discerned in a 
moment, of Rhino horn with black ost- 
rich plumes, and the end sticks bore her 
cypher in dull gold. ‘‘What a jolly fan,” 
said her guest. 

‘*Well, well,’’ said his hostess, seem- 
ingly lost in reflection. Then she eyed 
him suspiciously. ‘‘You’ve the ninety- 
nine million other causes up your 
sleeve ;’’ and, with the inevitable aside: 
‘*What a lot the French officers wear on 
their sleeves. I think it looks effeminate. 
It isn’t merely the whole blessed change 
of life and scene--you could have got that 
if you went into the Indian Native Cav- 
alry — that’s keeping you away in a 
foreign colony. It’s some one particular 
thing. In my _ time,’’ she sighed, ‘‘it 
would have been une question de 
jupon.”’ 

*‘And no wonder,’’ riposted the gal- 
lant French warrior with a flowery bow. 

“Is it a woman?’’ insisted Lady 
O’Hara. 

‘*Well,’’ the exile replied, appearing to 
take council with himself, ‘‘I don’t know 
why I should forbid myself the relief of 
owning up to you that in a sense it is.” 

‘*Three cheers,”’ cried she all agog as 
one who scented her pet diversion, ‘‘A 
love melodrama, the hero in ‘Under Two 
Flags.’ Oh, you Bertie of the Guards, 
oh, shades of the most inaccurate Ouida! 


’ 
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I’ll be your confidante. Tell me all about 
this epic of woe.”’ 

‘I am sorry,’’ said the real servant of 
Two Flags, ‘‘but I am afraid I am not 
really in love, nor was I in love when I 
chucked the Service.”’ 

“Oh you villain!’’ she groaned, ‘‘so 
to have raised my expectations up to 
those electric fans, and so to dash them 
down to the regions below, where our 
Galway salmon lies in the cold-storage- 
room,—that’s real Corrib salmon we’ve 
had, all the way here to the Sahara. 
Marvellous! It’s down-right unnatural ; 
not eating fresh salmon in Algeria, I 
don’t mean that. I mean it’s flat treason 
against the kingly state of youth your 
not being a victim to the grand passion.” 
Then Lady Bridget looked alarmed. 
‘*You are not married? If you are, it 
must b> secretly, for you are put down as 
single in Burke.’’ 

**To the best of my knowledge the 
gentleman is right, and I hope to the 
Lord he will never find it necessary to 
revise his statement.’’ 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake,’ 


> 


gasped My 


Lady, ‘‘don’t tell me you are a woman- 
hater !”’ 


“‘That’s just the point,’’ he replied. 
‘‘I’m simply an adorer of the fair.”’ 


‘‘Well then,’’ questioned she, in 
quandary’s toils, ‘‘how can you desire to 
remain a bachelor? Besides, aren’t you 
heir to a peerage, even if it is an Irish 
one? What of the succession? You 
know there are no end of cousins.”’ 

‘‘Well you see,’’ expounded the stern 
Republican, unruffled, ‘‘as a worshipper 
of the sex, and heir to a Viscounty, even 
if it is Irish, I would’nt care to take in 
marriage a young woman unless I could 
support her in what they call at home, a 
manner becoming her rank, — and I 
couldn’t.’’ 

‘*Could’nt? fiddlesticks,’’ this terrible 
old lady scoffed. ‘‘I should like to know 
the reason why not?”’ 

‘‘Because I’m a pauper, if you will 
allow me to clothe my fine thoughts in 
somewhat vulgar language.”’ 

**You poor?’’ ejaculated the owner in 
her own right of a round eleven thousand 
a year. 
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‘‘Aye, — but strictly honest,’’ as- 
severated the French mercenary, to calm 
her fears. She couldn’t help smiling, 
though she resolutely endeavoured to 
look the heavy grandmother. 


‘‘Try, like a good boy, and for once 
be serious,’’ she enjoined him. ‘‘Doesn’t 
your Uncle make you a suitable allow- 
ance? I seem to remember that your 
Father was ruined shortly before his 
death.”’ 

‘*T should deceive you,’’ answered the 
ex-Connaught Ranger and Inniskilling 
Dragoon, ‘‘if I said he made me an un- 
suitable one. He makes me, to put it 
in round numbers, exactly no allowance 
whatsoever. My financial situation is 
this. As a subaltern of the Mounted 
Infantry section of a battalion of the 
Legion, I am, as far as the sum total of 
monthly francs go, rather better off than 
my fellows. That is, that when the new 
moon is on high, a generous Republic 
presents me with something over eight 
pounds, which, though enough for my 
humble necessities, admits of scant op- 
portunity for the laying by of anything 
for a rainy day, except an umbrella, and 
I think you will agree scarcely enough to 
support the state of a future peeress.” 

**Have you never heard that there are 
such cattle as marriageable heiresses, to 
whom an Irish coronet would mean more 
than I fear it does to you? I hope you 
are not one of those up-to-date fashion- 
able Socialists ?’’ 


‘Oh yes, I have heard of them,’’ 
Mickey O’Hara cheerfully assented, ‘‘but 
don’t they almost always squint, or have 
impossible family belongings, or some- 
thing? I mean the heiresses, not the 
Socialists,’ he hastened to add. ‘‘I’ve 
heard, too, that there are such things as 
titled heiress-hunters, but their’s is a 
career that needs a special vocation, and 
I’m afraid I haven’t got it. And yet,”’ 
pursued O’Hara, reflectively; ‘‘it is all 
owing to one of these same marriageable 
heiresses of yours that I have been fry- 
ing in the Sahara for the last few years. 
When I was in the Connaught Rangers 
my Uncle gave me three hundred a year. 
When I exchanged to the Inniskillings he 
paid the man who swopped with me five 
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hundred, and he increased my allowance 
to seven twenty; and lastly, when I 
proved that I was only a faux Marquis 
de Carabas, by refusing to lose my heart 
to a horror in diamonds and other things 
from Brazil—a rubber heiress—my noble 
relative instructed Cox’s to refrain from 
crediting Captain O’Hara of the 6th 
Dragoons with sixty pounds a month as 
a monthly addition to that gallant 
officer’s pay. Voila tout l’affaire.”’ 

‘*I must say I can’t understand it at 
all,’’ mused Lady Bridget, the asser- 
tive brows knitting themselves _to- 
gether. 

“If you can’t understand it,’’ respon- 
ded Michael, smiling on her, “‘you surely 
musn’t expect a featherpate like me to. 
Between you and me, and that Soudanese 
dancing girl that is wriggling about in 
the garden over there,’’ and he inclined 
his chin to where, through the big win- 
dow beside their table could be seen a 
group of tourists who were finding value 
for their money, ‘‘I never could quite 
make out why my respected relative, with 
all his almost Austrian insistence upon 
birth and quarterings and precedences, 
could have conceived the idea of import- 
ing the daughter of a South-American 
Rastoquouére into the family stock. She 
was a fervent member of the Faith, and 
that all went to the good with his 
Lordship. Educatéd by the Ursuline 
nuns in Paris, she was to have half a 
million or thereabouts for her dot, but 
then, she was hopelessly bourgeoise to 
the tip of her fingers, and, well,” in a 
sudden burst of confidence, ‘‘well I am 
so unfortunately constituted by nature 
that I never could fall in love with a 
brunette. And then the lady, who was 
as dark as these Arab women, was abso- 
lutely waistless, hipless, bustless, in- 
deed her waist or want of waist, would 
have made anybody weep who, like me, 
hankers after Hogarth’s curve of beauty. 
My paragon, when I meet her out of the 
unknown, will be one of the blondest of 
blondes ; she will be in stature a daughter 
of the Gods and Goddesses.’’ 

‘‘Who never wore straight-fronted 
corsets or bodices,”’ interjected Lady 
Bridget. 
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**And she will be the possessor of the 
tiniest of tiny waists.”’ 

The Dowager, who herself was no 
admirer of the hockey-made shapeless 
figures of the girls of the new generation, 
shook her head. ‘“‘I give you up. In 
one breath you speak like a hermit and a 
celibate ; in the next like—I don’t know 
what—a Mohammedan, I suppose. They 
a fait masters of fleshy 
panegyric. Ah well, my poor boy,’’ with 
one of her habitual asides, ‘‘You don’t 
see many slim waists to admire among 
the petticoats of the desert, I was going 
to say; but Arabian charmers, as a rule, 
don’t wear any to speak of.”’ 


* * * * 


Long after the inconsequential kins- 
man, dug up from the sands of the 
Sahara, had taken his way back to 
where, outside in the desert, were en- 
camped his first independent command 
under the tricolour, Lady Bridget sat 
immersed in a profound reverie. ‘‘It has 
taken the commander of a section, or 
whatever it is called, of cosmopolitan 
mounted something or other, to enlarge 
my sphere of knowledge of the motives 
of a man’s undoing,’’ muttered the 
‘highly original old character’ to her 
cynical inner-self. ‘‘ We have heard 
before of English officers who have, 
for reasons understood by the multi- 
tude, sought a new career in the 
notorious Foreign Legion, but who- 
ever heard of a man who changed 
his flag for want of a waist? Stuff 
and nonsense’”’ said she aloud, not to be 
caught with chaff. ‘‘Its the eternal ques- 
tion of filthy lucre and nothing else. The 
Old Admiral has method in his quarter- 
deck discipline. There won’t be a beg- 
garly five hundred a year left when the 
Land Act Commissioners have effected 
the final revision of the rights of property 
fetish. And that rubber lady’s half-million 
would have saved the family from social 
extinction. Well, it seems the ‘Old 


Cough-drop’ will have to act as fairy- 
godmother.’’ 

Half an hour later she walked into the 
Bureau d’Administration of the hotel, 
that of a surety if there was fair play in 
the world of commerce, 


which there 
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rarely, if ever, is, should vote Robert 
Hitchens a commission on its winter 
season spoil. 

She drew from some recondite fold in 
her sortie du valle a letter, a long one, in 
her handsome, high-bred, old-fashioned, 
engular hand-writing; and it was ad- 
dressed to Messrs. Ridley, Fitzgerald 
and Oldham, College Green, Dublin. She 
read it twice through, and at last, with a 
smile that seemed occult, restored it to 
its envelope. To an obsequious young 
gentleman, with a turned-up wisp of fair 
moustache, whose speech was of Berlin, 
she said ‘‘Have that registered please.’’ 


* * * * * 


The subject of the letter to an old- 
fashioned firm of Dublin solicitors (in 
which, it may be hinted, were allusions 
to a quarterly payment of £250, and the 
drafting of a will, and the ccnstitution 
of a residuary legatee and other momen- 
tous matters), the unsuspecting cause 
of this portentous communication, rode 
over the moonlit desert sand in a state 
of mind that perplexed and gave him 
considerable searching of spirit. Until 
twenty odd hours ago, his detachment 
from all that is respresented by soldier- 
ing at a cavalry station within an hour’s 
run from the fleshpots of Pall Mall, had 
been one of the elements of his situation 
which he had positively, consciously, re- 
joiced in; the living over again of a 
military life which, in most of its essen- 
tial features, was wholly dissimilar to the 
few years that he had spent in the Con- 
naught Rangers, and the Inniskillings, 
had been an appreciable part of what he 
had summarised to Lady O’ Hara as ‘“‘the 
whole blessed lark.’’ On that gloomy 
day, when the unsympathetic people at 
Craigs Court had informed him that his 
monthly allowance had come to an end, 
Mickey O’Hara had forthwith asked his 
commanding officer to forward for him 
an application for employment in the 
West African Frontier Force, an appli- 
cation which bore no fruit, as it just hap- 
pened there was then no existing 
vacancies in the ‘‘Waffs.’’ Then he got 
himself put on the waiting lists of the 
King’s African Rifles, the Malay States 
Guides,—he, with a wince, even volun- 
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teered for the West African Regiment, a 
corps of bare-footed savages that keep 
watch and ward on the frontiers of 
Sierra Leone, and he scraped up some 
interest in the way of an appointment in 
the Rhodesian Mounted Police. For a 
whole month he pestered Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Private Secretary at the Colonial 
Office, and he was the recipient of an 
impressive-looking epistle from that 
centre of our over-sea Empire, setting 
forth that a Permanent Under-Secretary 
had been directed to inform him that 
his application for an Inspectorship in 
the Royal Canadian North-West 
Mounted Police should have been ad- 
dressed to the Minister of Militia at 
Ottawa. An exasperating condition of 
peace and _ contentedness prevailed 
throughout both British West and East 
Africa. Fellows were not dying with 
such rapidity of fever as was just and 
proper in the Tragic Continent, and in 
the meantime, the ex-Dragoon was like 
Shuttleworth in the Antartic, living 
upon his horseflesh, or rather such tale 
of sovereigns as his first charger and 
pair of polo ponies brought him at Al- 
dridges. You see, the poor devil had not, 
although he had enjoyed a rapid run up 
of promotion, served long enough 
for a pension, and the gratuity that My 
Lords of the Treasury had been pre- 
suaded to toss to him, only sufficed to 
pay such debts as, owing to their nature, 
had to be paid. One particularly fine 
morning, it occurred to him that there 
wa; a General O’Hara in the French 
Army, a member of a cadet branch of 
the family, that had won distinction in 
the spacious days when “‘les troupes 
Irlandaises’’ marched and fought under 
the Bourbon lilies. The machinery of the 
big institution for the organisation of 
legalised murder on the Boulevard St. 
Germain was set in motion, and as 
Generals Moutan, De Boisdeffre, De 
Torey, and other ardent Democrats 
were then in power at the Ministrie de 
la Guerre, the ancien Capitaine and per- 
fidious British Aristocrat found himself 
in what seemed to him an_ incredibly 
short space of time, converted into a 
Sous Lieutenant of the Legion, with the 
privilege of having, as brothers-in-arms 
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in that exalted grade in the military 
heirarchy, a brace of almond-eyed, yel- 
low-ochre coloured young gentlemen, 
who were described in the Annuaire* as 
Yen Boh and Prang Shoo. 

As I have already intimated, Mickey 
quickly adapted himself to the complete 
change of life that ensued, when he 
donned the becoming braided jacket that 
is so well turned out by a certain firm 
of military milliners on the Place de 
Louvre, and which compares in point of 
smartness, as much with the hideous 
garment that is regulation for the 
British infantry officer of the present 
vear of grace, as did O’Hara’s mess- 
jacket of the Inniskilling Dragoons 
with the ugly uniform of les dragons 
Francais. Thus he found, as any officer 
can, who is capable of looking beneath 
the surface, and who possesses the 
thrice blessed gift of humour, a per- 
petual source of interest and quiet 
amusement in his many men of divers 
tongues. How well he remembered 
ever afterwards the first day that he 
strode by his Company, on a forty-mile 
exercise march, from Sidi Bel Abbés, 
when he listened with amazement to the 
hum of conversation that arose from the 
ranks when the hourly ten minutes ‘‘rest 
and be thankful’’ was sounded.—Scraps 
of weird and wonderful French, and the 
languages of the Levant, served as it 
were for the embroidery of a linguistic 
hotch-potch, that was not unsuggestive 
of the basement of the Tower of Babel, 
with the Devil and the Flesh as skipper 
and first mate, respectively, after the 
Lord had worked his own sweet will 
upon the philology of the original Es- 
peranto, and reduced it all to chaos and 
confusion. 

There was something else about life 
in the Legion that Mickey took to as a 
baby takes to milk, for it must be con- 
ceded, if the whole truth is to be told, 
that the Sous Lieutenent had deep down, 
snugly tucked away behind his man-of- 
the-world’s easy smile, the old primitive 
instinct of the fighting Celt, that elemen- 
tal instinct that expresses itself in the 
wicked joy of ringing steel upon steel 


*The French Army List. 
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in life and death grapple; and against 
the Black Flags in the steaming rice 
fields of Tonquin, and the ‘‘Muffled 
Ones’’ down South in the Sahara, he 
had continued to sate that remote Ber- 
serker madness that Kipling had in his 
mind, when he limned the portrait of 
‘‘Scram”’ O'Neil, Captain of the ‘‘Black 
Tyrones.”’ 


O’Hara, it may be noted, had shaken 
the dust of Hounslow off his feet before 
the undoing of His Honour Paul Kruger, 
and previous to the long-drawn-out 
struggle on the South African veldt, 
neither of his regiments had, for quite 
a period, the luck of seeing any active 
service. And then, in near Algeria, in 
Saigon, when far out, always was this 
Celt of Celts, and therefore a conspirator 
par sang, subtly aware that under the 
Tricolour of the Third Republic there 
is an ever-running undercurrent of 
political intrigue. This year one heard 
a vague whisper of a Royalist revival. 
Last year did not somebody say that 
every officer who was known to cherish 
the Napoleonic legend, would get at 
least three steps on the promotion lad- 
der on the inevitable day when ‘“‘the 
Russian General’’ was, by grace of the 
Army, proclaimed President? The alien 
had, however, contrived to steer clear of 
the acquirement of dangerous know- 
ledge where la haute politique was con- 
cerned. Sufficed it for him to know that 
it was because of two or three things, 
not wholly connected with his military 
qualifications, that he had obtained, 
without waiting half-a-lifetime for it, his 
brevet in the Legion, which explanation 
those who read may take any way they 
like. 

To-night, as his Arab kicked up 
the desert sand, Mickey, as he thought 
of the other life that had been brought 
up to his mind with a rush by the ad- 
vent of a new-found relative, speaking 
the speech of a world that he had parted 
company with for perhaps many years 
to come, found himself in a spirit of half- 
defiance, humming a snatch of Lindsay 
Gordon’s ‘Stock Rider’’ :— 


‘I’ve had my share of pastime, and I 
have done my share of toil, 
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: And life is short—the longest life’s a 
span; 
I care not now to tarry for the corn or 
for the oil, 
Or the wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man. 
For good undone and gifts misspent and 
resolutions vain, 
’Tis somewhat late to trouble. This I 
know— 
I should live the same life over, if I had 
to live again ; 
And the chances are I go where most 
men go.’’ 


‘‘I go where most men go; where?’’ 
and he looked around at the desert that, 
like a broad yellow shawl, is stretched 
across the shoulders of Africa. Then 
O’Hara, who for a moment had faltered 
in his allegiance to Faith, felt steal over 
him the overwhelming associations of 
the Great Silence, the mysterious, in- 
finite, tawny solitude, where three 
thousand years ago Moses led his 
Israelites, where countless Pharaohs 
had driven their war chariots, where 


Napoleon had marched the best soldiers 


known to the world, and where a man 
led an ass, on which a woman rode 
bearing in her arms an Infant who was 
to be a wider conqueror than any of 
them. 

‘*Sometimes I begin to feel,’’ said this 
inconsequential Irishman to himself, as 
he threw his reins to his Soudanese 
groom, ‘‘that this life is a wee bit de- 
moralising, and yet que voulez vous? or 
as the men say, ‘c’est la Legion,’ and 
like MacMahon at the Malakoff, 
‘]’y suis, jy reste.’ Yakabu! now where 
is that rascal Yakabu?’’ and O’Hara 
looked round impatiently for his 
Algerian servant to put away in 
its damp - proof steel case the 
epauletted full-dress tunic that the 
French officer wears at what Yakabu 
would have described as a dinner of 
ceremony. ‘** Yakabu,’’ . explained 
another groom who seemed to start up 
from nowhere, ‘‘has gone, it is now 
since half an hour, to the Hotel Royal, 
where the Effendi was dining.’’ 

**What took him there at this time of 
the night?” 
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‘‘Please God, Effendi, he took with 
him the dépéche, he said it was marked 
pressé, also that it had even two names 
on the envelope. Of a truth he was 
troubled, never was such a dépéche, and 
wondering greatly, he took the little 
horse that the Protector rides for the 
ball game.’’ And then, bethinking him- 
self, he added, ‘‘An estafitte, a Spahi 
brought the dépéche from the Com- 
mandant De Sommery’s tent.’’ 

Soon was heard anew a clatter of 
hoofs, and Yakabu leaped lightly off the 
polo pony and handed his master a light- 
blue envelope addressed to ‘‘Viscount 
O’Hara, care of Lieutenant O’Hara, 
ist Regt. Foreign Legion, Sidi Bel 
Abbés or elsewhere, Algeria.’”” The 
fickle goddess Chance was working with 
Mickey’s affairs on the double. A new 
Aunt, a dead Uncle, both within twenty- 
four hours. Tearing open the envelope, 
he read: ‘‘Regret to inform you of sud- 
den death of Lord O’Hara. Your imme- 
diate presence here indispensable. 10,000 
francs cabled to Credit Lyonnais, Al- 
giers; Wallace and Regan, Solicitors, 
Sergeant’s Inn, London.”’ 

A clank of scabbard and musical jingle 
of spurs brought back to his bearings 
the Legionnaire of many moods who, 
when he had thrown the fateful dépéche 
on the little folding camp table, had 
likewise thrown off from him all that 
appertained to La Légion Etrangére 

Quoth Count De Sommery, entering 
the tent, ‘‘I sent your servant on to the 
Royal with your foreign telegram; it 
it was sent first to my quarters from the 
Bureau de les Postes. I did not know 
that you had a Milord of your name 
staying with you?’’ And M. le Com- 
mandant looked enquiringly round the 
canvas dwelling as if he half-expected 
to see a member of the _ threatened 
Senate of le Parliament Britannique, 
coming from beneath the table. 

For answer the Lieutenant handed his 
Commanding Officer the blue form, with 
the explanatory remark, ‘‘You see, my 
Major, I was the ‘Pretender.’ ”’ 

De Sommery glanced at the cable and 
held out—this time not the limp fingers 
as heretofore, but the whole hand—for 
it was to one of the ‘‘ blood.”’. 
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I WONDER how many, or rather I 


should say, how few, ‘English 

people who come over to Paris 
have ever seen or even heard of the 
most delightful nooks and corners which 
abound in the unexplored regions of Le 
Marais, the Ile St. Louis, or the Latin 
Quarter. Although the Latin Quarter is 
really fairly well-known to many an 
English book-worm who loves to wan- 
der in the Palace grounds where the 
first Christian Roman Empress, Helena, 
our English princess, born at York, and 
the mother of the great Constantine, 
used to live, when wintering away from 
Rome in the quiet little city of Gaul, the 
Lutetia of Roman times, which the Em- 
peror Julian the Apostate, described as 
a fair city on the banks of a silvery river: 
Times are changed—no one, alas, 
would now call the Seine a silvery river! 
The average erudite Englishman also 
knows the great Roman arena in the 
Square Monge, and that on the site of 


the Palace and gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg once stood the Roman _ burial 
ground; a little higher up, where now 
stands the shrine of the Patron Saint of 
Paris, the Shepherdess of Nanterre, St. 
Genevieve, once was the Roman cattle 
market, and no doubt some few admir- 
ers of the great Sarah Bernhardt are 
aware that her theatre is erected in what 
was once in the long past centuries the 
watching tower of Julius Cesar on the 
banks of the river. 

But I shall not deal with the Paris of 
the Roman times, I shall retrace the 
picturesque and anecdotal part of the 
Paris of the Middle Ages, and of the 
XVI., XVII. and XVIII. centuries. I 
shall not talk of temples, palaces and 
places long since pulled down, but of the 
numberless objects of interest which 
still remain to be seen in Paris, and 
which are not mentioned in any guide 
book. To this delectable travelling com- 
panion of all tourists I shall leave the 
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care of describing the Opera House and 
Napoleon’s Tomb, the Madeleine and 
the Musée Grevin, while I wander with 
you, dear reader, to many an exquisite 
old-world haunt, which is almost as un- 
known to most of the Parisians them- 
selves as to the tourist in general. 

Much as there is of old folk-lore and 
interest in Notre Dame, that Queen of 
Cathedrals (tradition asserts that on the 
present site of the Virgin Chapel, an 
altar to Neptune was erected five cen- 
turies before Christ), we shall not enter 
its beautifully sculptured doors, nor even 
ascend the medieval stone stairs of La 
Sainte Chapelle, one of the world’s 
marvels as regards exquisite architec- 
ture and stained glass windows, where 
the holy King St. Louis enshrined the 
true crown of thorns bought from 
Baldwin, Emperor of Constantinople, 
because Notre Dame and the Ste. Chap- 
elle are in the ordinary course of sight- 
seeing mapped out for every casual 
sight-seer. 

No old-world haunt can offer more in- 
terest to the lover of history and archi- 
tecture than the district of Paris called 
‘‘Le Marais,’’ or the Marsh, because 
in long gone times, ere it became the 
fashionable neighbourhood of Paris, 
where the nobility built their mansions 
or Hotels, it was simply an uncultivated 
marshy expanse of land. Here, in these 
silent and peaceful streets, you do not 
hear the incessant whirl of the motor, 
one can easily forget the feverish tumult 
of the XX. century, and if our thoughts 
do stray to the marvellous feat of a 
Blériot subduing the mighty powers of 
the air, we seem to think of him as 
nought but one having made a compact 
with the evil one; in the middle ages 
Blériot, Latham, and Wilbur Wright 
would have been burnt at the stake as 
sorcerers of bad renown! 

At every turn, almost at every street- 
corner in this wonderful old Marais, we 
come across some beautiful old mansion 
with exquisite carvings and sculptures, 
projecting turrets, or grotesque gar- 
goyles, or some quaint medieval Virgin 
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in stone, half hidden in a recess or niche. 
But alas, these old Hétels* are mostly 
now turned to commercial uses, and in 
these grand old courtyards where dainty 
powdered ‘‘marquises’’ in quilted petti- 
coat of flowered satin, stepped out of 
their sedan chairs, we find nought to-day 
but large packing-cases and bales of 
various goods. The aristocratic neigh- 
bourhood of a long-past epoch is now 
given up to merchants and wholesale 
dealers. But in spite of all, we shall 
find much of thrilling interest if we will 
turn our backs on modern up-to-date 
Paris. We must start on our old-world 
quest by leaving the metropolitan sta- 
tion at the Hotel de Ville, and taking in 
the rue de Rivoli, the rue des Archives. 
I am giving these minute directions in 
case any of my readers should like to 
find out for themselves the places I des- 
cribe when next they visit Paris. 


Rue des Archives No. 22 stands a very 
insignificant looking doorway, but if we 
push it open and enter we shall find our- 
selves in an old cloister, so perfect in its 
architectural beauty that when I first 
beheld it I involuntarily compared it to 
the ‘‘Cloitre des Chevaliers’’ of the 
Mont St. Michel, or the beautiful old 
cloisters in Lincoln Cathedral. These 
were cloisters of the old monastery of 
Notre Dame des Billettes, erected in 
1290. Behind this delightful old 
cloister is a church, quite modern it is 
true, but to which is attached a quaint 
old medizval legend. At some remote 
epoch, which the legend does not give, 
there lived on this spot an old Jew 
named Jonathas, who, like most of his 
tribe in olden times, was a money lender. 
One day a girl came to him and asked 
if he would lend her money enough to 
buy a dress so that she could charm all 
the gay young gallants at the approach- 
ing fair which was about to be opened 
in the large open space in front of Notre 
Dame. Jonathas said he would give her 
the money as a free gift and not a loan 
if she would promise to bring him the 
wafer given to her at Mass the follow- 
ing Sunday. The girl drew back shud- 


*Such is the name given in France to private houses belonging to the nobility. 
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dering at the blasphemous demand, but 
Jonathas beguiled the poor simple 
creature with the glowing description 
of the lovely dress she could get, which 
would make her captivate all hearts, if 
only she complied with what he called 
his very simple request. The girl went 
to Mass the following Sunday, slipped 
the wafer up her sleeve instead of swal- 
lowing it, and brought it to Jonathas. 
The impious Jew determined to kill God 
whose body popular belief supposed to 
be temporarily contained inside the 
Eucharistic wafer. He plunged it into 
a caldron of boiling water, but the wafer 
instead of sinking, slowly rose above 
the water, while several drops of blood 
fell from it into the caldron. Jonathas 
then tried to throw the wafer into the 
fire, but again it rose above the flames. 
Having heard of the awful sin being 
committed by the money-lender, the 
priests had him arrested, and he was 
committed, judged and found guilty of 
having ‘‘boiled and burnt God.’’ So ran 
the quaintly worded condemnation. He 
was quartered, burnt, and his ashes 
thrown into the river. His wife and 
sons were converted to Christianity, his 
home razed to the ground, and a mon- 
astery of whch this is the cloister erected 
on the site as a sort of atonement to God 
for the heinous crime committed there. 


If, on leaving the cloisters, we follow 
the rue des Archives, we come in front 
of the most interesting of all the old his- 
torical hotels of the Marais. It is as 
rich in historical lore as the Louvre 
itself. It has been known under three 
different names, owing to its various 
owners, Hétel de Clisson, Hétel de 
Guise and Hétel de Soubise. Now 
it has become the Palace des Archives, 
where are kept all the documents and 
old manuscripts which relate to the 
whole of the annals of French history. 
Of the oldest of these Hétels, that of the 
Clisson family, there remains nought 
but the old medieval gateway, flanked 
by its two massive towers, which are 
the most perfect samples of XIV. cen- 
tury military architecture in Paris. 
Olivier de Clisson, the first owner of this 
interesting old place, was the friend and 
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companion in arms of Duguesclin, and 
the sworn foe of the English, who were 
then in possession of the best provinces 
in France. 

Olivier de Clisson drove them from 
la Guyenne, then came to Paris, where 
the king received him with great honour, 
and named him Constable of France. 
Clisson built himself this mansion, of 
which so little remains. But these were 
troublesome times, cold steel and poison 
were in frequent use to rid oneself of 
one’s enemies. One dark night in 1392 
when King Charles VI., the Well Be- 
loved, had been celebrating the feast of 
Corpus Christi by holding a revel and 
masque at his Hétel St. Paul, the favour- 
ite abode of the French kings of that 
dynasty, Oliver de Clisson was return- 
ing from the revel to his house only 
accompanied by his page and a few men 
at arms; they were unarmed, and carry- 
ing torches, a very necessary thing, as 
Paris was plunged in darkness as soon 
as fell the shades of evening ; they were 
suddenly set upon by the Sire Pierre de 
Craon, who had a deadly feud against 
Clisson. His men at arms blew out the 
torches, Olivier was torn from his horse 
and wounded with several sword 
thrusts; in falling his head knocked 
against a baker’s door, who was sitting 
up late at night making the bread for 
the morrow. It was a dangerous mat- 
ter in those days to meddle with a night 
brawl, but the baker was an honest 
citizen. Regardless of the consequences 
he dragged the wounded man into his 
shop and shut the door, Pierre de Craon 
was preparing to smash the frail barrier 
thus erected between himself and his 
victim, when they heard approaching 
footsteps of the night watchman; Pierre 
de Craon mounted his horse and fled 
with his men. The alarm had been given 
at the Hétel de Clisson by the affrighted 
page, and a party came out to seek the 
Constable; he was found, weltering in 
his blood, but still breathing, and he was 
carried home. The news of the attemp- 
ted murder reached the King’s ears as 
he was getting into bed. He hastily 
threw a cloak over his shoulders, moun- 
ted his horse, and rode to the Hédtel de 
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Clisson. By the bed-side of the wounded 
man he swore a solemn oath, the 
murderer would dearly pay for his das- 
tardly act. Pierre de Craon had mean- 
while fled to Brittany, Charles VI. had 
the Hétel de Craon razed to the ground, 
and on the site was erected a street which 
received the significant name of ‘‘Rue 
des Mauvais Garcons,” which it still 
bears. I wonder how many Parisians 
know why this street is thus branded 
with a name of infamy. Charles VI. 
started for Brittany at the head of his 
army to punish the Duke of Brittany 
for thus giving shelter to the felon 
knight. It was during this expedition 
that while crossing a forest the King 
was startled by a man clad in rags, and 
having a strange wild look with his long 
streaming hair, who suddenly crossed 
the forest path, seized the King’s bridle 
and cried out: ‘‘Woe to the King, evil 
is close at hand.”” The King went sud- 
denly mad, and he had to be unarmed 
and unhorsed by his knights and brought 
back to Paris. He never recovered his 
reason, and his wife, the infamous Queen 


Isabeau de Baviére, became regent of 
the kingdom. False to the interests of 
her son, the Dauphin, she allied herself 
with the English, and gave her daughter 


Catherine to Henry VI., the English 
King. When Henrv V. died, his son, 
the infant Henry VI., was proclaimed 
King of England and France, and his 
coronation took place with the greatest 
pomp at the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
in Paris, 1431. The Hédtel de Clisson 
passed into the hands of the English, 
and for some time the Duke of Bedford, 
Uncle of the youthful King, and Regent 
of France, occupied it. When Joan of 
Arc expelled the English out of France, 
the Hétel de Clisson, after many strange 
vicissitudes, passed into the hands of the 
powerful family of Guise, in 1553. Fran- 
cois de Lorraine, Duc de Guise, 
possessed unbounded ambition and un- 
limited wealth, and the Hétel de Clisson 
which had now become the Hétel de 
Guise, will play as important a part in 
French history as the Louvre itself. The 
Duc de Guise built a whole new Palace 
adjoining the Hétel de Clisson; it had a 
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court of honour and gardens as beautiful 
as those of the King. La Primatice, who 
had just been painting the ceilings of 
the Palace of Fontainebleau for Henri 
II. de Valois, was ordered to come to 
the Hétel de Guise and ornament it with 
pictures superior to those just executed 
for the King. The new palace was large 
enough to contain a whole garrison of 
men at arms. All this made the increas- 
ing power of the Guise family more and 
more threatening for the weak reigning 
dynasty of the Valois, who had become 
as puny a race as the Merovingians of 
old. 


Francois de Guise brought about the 
marriage of his sister Marie de Lorraine 
to James V., the King of Scotland, and 
their royal union put him more than ever 
on a par with the King of France, his 
master only in name. Francois de Guise 
acquired no little favour as a general; it 
was he who drove the English out of 
Calais, which caused Mary Tudor such 
a bitter pang that she died of grief 
shortly after saying the word ‘‘Calais’’ 
would be found engraven’ on 
her heart. That same year, 
much to England’s_ chagrin, the 
Duc de Guise married his young 
niece, Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, 
to the Dauphin Francis. On the death 
of Henri II., which followed shortly 
after his niece having become Queen of 
France, the Duc de Guise through her 
governed France, Francis II. being only 
a delicate youth, with absolutely no will- 
power. But Francis II. did not live long 
and Mary Stuart having left France to 
return to her own Scotch kingdom, the 
Duc de Guise lost a good deal of his in- 
fluence at court. Francois de Guise was 
foully murdered by a Huguenot fanatic, 
named Poltrot ce Meré, outside the 
walls of Orléans. His son Henri de 
Guise swore to avenge his father’s 
death, and .the hatred he bore the 
Huguenots was undying. Authentic 
documents have now proved that the 
signal for the massacre of the St. Bart- 
hélémy was given, not from one of the 
Louvre windows, but from one of the 
Hétel de Guise windows. The 
Hétel de Guise had now become a veri- 
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hornets’ 

nest, from 

which pro- 

ceeded all the 

intrigues and 

plots which marred all 

the reigns of Charles IX. 

and Henri III. Henri 

de Guise had conceived 

an ambitious plan: he 

meant to have the 

weak and puny Henri 

III. tonsured, and made 

to end his days in a 

monastery while he him- 

self got proclaimed King 

of France. The Hotel de 

Guise had been turned into a regular 
military arsenal, it was full of arms and 
ammunition. The Duc was the most 
popular Prince in Paris, his liberality 
and frequent charities having made him 
the idol of the lower orders. On the 
memorable ‘‘Journée des Barricades’’ 
Henri de Guise left his Hétel mounted 


table 
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on a white 

steed, 

clothed in 

doublet and 

hose of 

white satin, richly 

embroidered with 

gold: surrounded by 

attendant knights as 

gaily clad as himself, 

he rode through the 

streets of Paris while 

the mob shouted ‘‘to 

Rheims, to Rheims, 

we must have him 

crowned.’’ The Duke 

had only to ride 

on to the Louvre and take the 
King prisoner, but nerve failed 
him for that bold move. He re- 
turned to the Hétel de Guise, where the 
Queen Mother, Catherine de Medecis, 
followed him. While the wily Italian 
held the Duke in parly, Henri de Valois 
sought safety in flight: he left Paris for 
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Blois, where Catherine de Medecis fol- 
lowed him. They invited the Duc de 
Guise to attend the States General at 
Blois, and he, ignoring the very name 
of fear, went to Blois, where he was set 
upon by the King’s minions and foully 
murdered. 


There only remained at the Hétel de 
Guise the Duke’s brother, the Duc de 
Mayenne and his sister, the Duchess of 
Montpensier. She swore to avenge her 
brother’s murder, and summoned to the 
Hétel de Guise a_ fanatical monk, 
Jacques Clement, and succeeded in con- 
vincing him that the only safeguard of 
religion and France lay in the demise of 
Henri III. Worked up by the Duchess 
de Montpensier, Jacques Clement left 
the Hétel de Guise to proceed to the 
camp of St. Cloud, where the King was 
laying siege to Paris. While kneeling to 
present a letter to Henry III. the monk 
stabbed him to death. For a whole cen- 
tury the Hétel de Guise was just the 
peaceful abode of the descendants of the 
ambitious Henri de Guise, who were 


loyal subjects of the French King, en- 


couraging arts and literature. In the 
reign of Louis XIV., the great Corneille 
had his special room at the Hétel de 
Guise. When the last descendant of this 
great family, Marie de Guise, died un- 
married and without heirs, the Hétel was 
for a long time without any one living 
in it, till the Prince de Soubise bought 
it. In 1789 the Soubise family, having 
become extinct, the Hétel was aban- 
doned; at one time it was even used as 
a military storage for horses. In 1808 
Napoleon bought it, and gave it its 
present name of Palais des Archives, 
where he accumulated manuscripts and 
documents. I would advise any of my 
readers staying in Paris to spend some 
profitable hours pouring over those glass 
cases of the Palace des Archives. There 
can be found the whole history of France 
from its earliest ages down to our own 
times. Parchments and manuscripts 
show us the noblest and bravest deeds 
of the sons of France, as well as deeds 
of infamy and darkness, which have 
blackened so many pages of this great 
nation’s grand annals. Here can we be- 
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hold a donation made by Clotaire II. in 
625, to the monastery of St. Denis; it is 
written in Latin on papyrus like the old 
Egyptian manuscripts. Charlemagne’s 
testament, signed with a cross, as 
although the great King sought to entice 
learned men to his court like the English 
monk Alcuin, he could not sign his own 
name. The capitulation of the siege of 
Orleans, on which is a rough sketch of 
Joan of Arc, drawn by the recorder ; this 
is most curious, as it is the only authen- 
tic and contemporary portrait of the Vir- 
gin of Domremy. Here is the marriage 
settlement drawn up between Mary 
Stuart and Francis II. In this glass case 
we find the pathetic letter of Marie 
Antoinette to her sister-in-law, Mme. 
Elisabeth; it was the last one she ever 
wrote, some words are obliterated by 
tears, and she was led out to the scaf- 
fold ere she could finish it; and lastly 
the great iron safe is thrown open to 
show favoured visitors what the Palais 
des Archives possesses that is most valu- 
able. The account of the meeting of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold with the great 
gold seal of Henri VIII. attached to it. 
Napoleon’s will, written at St. Helena, 
which was kept among England’s most 
treasured possessions till Queen Vic- 
toria gave it back to France on_ her 
visit to her cousin and ally, King Louis 
Philippe ; again we see here in a book 
all the patterns of the bright-hued 
dresses worn by Marie Antoinette in the 
happy days when she played at being a 
shepherdess in the Trianon gardens. I 
have, I am afraid, lingered long over 
this wonderful Palace des Archives, but 
to my mind it is one of the most inter- 
esting spots in Paris, and yet it is so 
little known. 


On leaving the Palais des Archives we 
can follow the rue des Francs Bourgeois, 
and at the corner of that street and of 
the rue Vielle du Temple we find a typi- 
cal corner of this wonderful old Paris. It 
is the projecting medieval tower of the 
Hétel Barbette, built in 1528 by Jean de 
la Balue, who had married the widow of 
Jean Hérouet, the secretary of Louis of 
Orleans. A little higher up in the rue 
des Francs Bourgeois is an old alley 
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called ‘‘Cité Jean sans Peur,’’ where 
was murdered Louis duke of Orleans, 
brother of Charles VI. It is the only re- 
maining type of a medieval street 
remaining in Paris. In Rouen and Tours 
I have seen several like it. Very quaint 
are its heavy projecting beams and 
eaves, its crazy doors and latticed win- 
dows. To the lover of the middle ages 
I strongly recommend a visit to this old- 
world spot in the very heart of the great 
modern French metropolis. We next 
direct our steps to what is now the 
National Printing Office, but which was 
at one time the Hétel de Rohan, or 
Palais Cardinal. Four cardinals have 
lived in this hotel, but the most cele- 
brated of these four was Prince Louis 
de Rohan, who acquired undying fame 
through that memorable ‘‘Affaire du 
Collier’? which was, as Mirabeau very 
justly words it, the prelude of the Revo- 
lution. The young Cardinal was sent 
to Vienna as French ambassador, by 
Louis XV., but he did not win the 
favour of the Austrian Empress, Maria 
Theresa, who was _ horrified to find a 
dignitary of the Holy Roman Church 
indulging in such a round of Court 
gaieties ; the austere old Empress wrote 
to her daughter, the Dauphine, Marie 
Antoinette, to ask her to influence the 
French King so that he should name 
another ambassador at the Viennese 
Court. Meanwhile Rohan had the im- 
prudence to write to one of his friends 
at the court of Versailles, a letter in 
which he turned ‘“‘into the grossest 
ridicule’ the Empress. This letter was 
shown by the treacherous friend to 
Marie Antoinette, and the Cardinal’s 
favour in her eyes was doomed; from 
that day — everyone knows the tender 
filial love which Marie Antionette bore 
her Mother — she never forgave the 
Cardinal. As soon as Louis XVI. 
came to the throne Cardinal 
de Rohan was __ recalled from 
Vienna. He hastened to the Court 
at Versailles, and was kindly received 
by the King, but the Queen refused to 
grant him an audience. 

Some historians have asserted that de 
Rohan had conceived for the Queen a 
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romantic attachment, others have said 
that it was solely his ambition which 
prompted him to try and re-conquer the 
Queen’s favour, but certain it is that he 
had resolved to ingratiate himself into 
her favour somehow or other. Of a 
trusting disposition, he allowed himself 
to be entirely duped by an astute adven- 
turess, Jeanne de Valois, who was des- 
cended from Henri II. de Valois. This 
Jeanne de Valois had married a penniless 
officer, the Comte de Lamotte, and she 
made up her mind to play on the credu- 
lity of the Cardinal, and turn it to good 
account for herself. She very soon 
obtained a great influence over him, and 
showed him letters which were supposed 
to have been written to her by Marie 
Antoinette, and in which the Queen 
spoke of the Cardinal in the highest 
terms. ‘These were, of course, clever 
forgeries done by this scheming woman. 
She also arranged a supposed meeting 
between the Queen and the Cardinal at 
night in the Versailles gardens. The 
one who enacted the part of Marie 
Antoinette was a young woman named 
Nicolle Leguay, who bore the most ex- 
traordinary likeness to the Queen. It 
was a very dark night. The Cardinal, 
shrouded in a dark cloak, was led to a 
white-robed female figure whom, he was 
told in a whisper by Jeanne de Valois, 
was Marie Antoinette. He knelt and 
kissed her hand, and she gave him a 
white rose. Then voices and steps were 
heard approaching, and the Cardinal 
was hurriedly told he must rise and fly. 
Jeanne de Valois next persuaded the 
Cardinal that he must buy an exquisite 
diamond necklace for the fabulous sum 
of four million five hundred francs. The 
Queen had refused to allow the King to 
buy her this necklace: ‘‘France,’’ she 
said, ‘‘needs an extra ship for her fleet 
more than I need this toy,’’ but the wily 
Lamotte made the Cardinal believe that 
in secret Marie Antoinette pined for this 
necklace, and wished to buy it without 
the King’s knowledge. The Cardinal 
bought the jewel, giving his signature, 
and promising that the Queen would pay 
by instalments. The Comtesse took the 
necklace, and was supposed to deliver it 
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to the Queen, instead of which she had 
it unmounted, and each stone _ sold 
separately in London. When the first 
term of payment fell due, and the 
firm of jewellers did not get paid, they 
took fright over a possible fraud, and 
went to Versailles. There they heard 
from the Queen’s first ‘ady-in-waiting 
that the necklace never had been ordered 
from them in the Queen’s name. It was 
one of the most celebrated cases of his- 
tory this ‘‘Affair du Collier.’”’ The 
Cardinal, whose good faith was proved, 
was found ‘‘not guilty,’’ to the Queen’s 
intense chargrin: she would have wished 
him to be condemned and publicly dis- 
graced. Jeanne de Valois was con- 
demned to be whipped by the public 
executioner, to be branded on her bare 
shoulders with red-hot iron, and to soli- 
tary confinement for life in the prison of 
the Salpetriére. By a sad irony of fate 
it was the Queen’s own personal friend, 
the Princess de Lamballe, who, moved to 
pity by this wretched woman’s fate, 
helped her to escape from prison and to 
reach England. From London Jeanne de 
Valois started publishing the most scur- 
rilous pamphlets against the Queen, 
which were most injurious to the hapless 
Marie Antoinette and her already wan- 
ing popularity. Marie Antoinette was 
absolutely without blame in this ‘‘Af- 
fair du Collier,’’ but the popular belief 
was none the less that the ‘‘Autri- 
chienne,’’ as she was slightingly desig- 
nated, had carried on a guilty friendship 
with the Cardinal. Napoleon was not 
far wrong when he exclaimed: ‘‘The 
Queen’s death dates from the Affaire du 
Collier.’? Alas! the days of glory and 
splendour have now departed from the 
Hétel de Rohan, the National Printing 
Press has built its offices everywhere ; 
in the white and gold ‘‘salons,’’ in the 
gardens, even in the Cardinal’s stables, 
over the door of which is a most beau- 
tiful ‘‘bas-relief’’ of Apollo and his sun- 
horses. I should recommend my readers, 
however, to pay a visit to the Hétel de 
Rohan, if only to see the exquisite 
‘‘Salon des Singes,’’ which was the 
Cardinal’s oratory. Its panels are all 
beautifully painted by Christophe Huet, 


and represent pastoral subjects, shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, flowers, birds, 
animals, and especially monkeys, from 
which its name ‘“‘Salon des Singes.’’ 
Here can also be seen the Cardinal’s 
writing-table, where he penned his love 
letters to the Queen, which, of course, 
never reached her eyes, as he gave them 
to Jeanne de Valois to be delivered into 
Marie Antoinette’s own hands. 

It will not be amiss on leaving the 
Cardinal’s Hétel to wend our steps to 
the rue St. Claude, where we shall find 
at No. 10, the house where lived Joseph 
Balsamo, Comte de Cagliastro. This 
mysterious, almost fabulous character, 
flourished in the XVIII. century.  Al- 
though he looked no more than thirty, 
he calmly affirmed that he had walked 
the earth for the space of over three 
thousand years, and he was wont to 
assert that he had often met and con- 
versed with Christ in Palestine. He 
claimed to have discovered the true 
fountain of youth, which would give any 
who drank of its magic waters peren- 
nial youth and beauty. He declared him- 
self to be in possession of marvellous 
philtres and powders to prolong life, and 
boldly asserted that he alone had 
mastered the wonderful art of creating 
gold and precious stones. Cardinal de 
Rohan, as credulous as regards Caglias- 
tro as he had been about the Comtesse 
de la Motte, had a laboratory built 
specially for Cagliastro, so that he could 
ply his magic arts and produce gold. All 
the ladies of the Court at Versailles set 
no light store by Cagliastro, thinking 
that he had truly discovered the secret of 
eternal youth. Stories such as the one 
I am about to relate were quite current 
with respect to Cagliastro in the Court 
circle. An old ‘‘Marquise,’’ a_ great 
Court ‘‘coquette,’’ who felt her charms 
were fast waning, had obtained from 
Cagliastro the promise that he would 
send her a small phial of the water from 
the fountain of youth, which would make 
her twenty-five years younger than her 
real age. The phial came; the ‘‘Mar- 
quise’’ was out, and her maid, who was 
thirsty and full of curiosity, like every 
daughter of Eve, received the phial ; she 
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opened it, found it emitted a delicious 
smell, tasted it, and finding its flavour 
equal to its perfume, drank it all up. 
Immediately she shrunk up and became 
similar in height and appearance to a 
child of five. Her mistress entering at 
that very moment was at first filled with 
surprise when she beheld her maid half 
smothered in her dress, which had not 
shrunk in the way her body and limbs 
had. But surprise soon gave way to ire 
against the luckless maid when her mis- 
tress discovered what she had been 
guilty of, and how a_ swift and fatal 
retribution had overtaken the culprit. 
She unmercifully whipped the child-maid 
and rushed off to implore Cagliastro to 
give her another phial similar to the 
first one. Cagliastro laughed heartily 
over the incident, but he was obdurate 
and absolutely refused to give another, 
The ‘‘ Marquise ’’ had to relinquish all 
hopes of a fresh youth. All his black 
arts and magic power did not prevent 
Cagliastro from being implicated in the 
‘‘Affaire du Collier,’’ and he was shut 
up in the Bastille. Some historians, who 
have tried to explain how Cagliastro was 
possessed of boundless wealth, have as- 
serted that he was at the head of some 
secret and very powerful society. There 
is nothing, however, in this house of the 
rue St. Claude to recall the riches of 
this strange, mysterious man, and this 
can only have been one of the buildings 
attached to a large and royal mansion 
inhabited by the Magician, and of which 
nothing remains. 

We next come to the rue de Turenne, 
where we find at No. 56, a very insig- 
nificant house certainly, but which, 
nevertheless, has a very high historical 
interest. It is here that the lame and 
deformed burlesque poet, Paul Scarron, 
lived. Scarron, who was wont to call 
himself ‘‘nought but an abridged edition 
of all human sufferings,’’ had been one 
of the gayest of young men about the 
Court. His reckless extravagance 
ruined him as far as money went. A 
mad freak shattered his physical 
strength, and reduced him to the help- 
less state of an impotent cripple. He had 
wished to go to a fancy dress ball as a 


bird, he had therefore covered his body 
with a coating of pitch, and stuck 
feathers all over himself. The ball was 
being given in a house at Nantes, on the 
banks of the Loire. In the midst of the 
revels Scarron came too near to a torch 
borne by one of the attendants, and set 
himself and his feathers on fire. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation he opened a 
window, got out on the banks of the 
Loire, and flung himself into the ice-cold 
water. He extinguished the flames 
effectually enough, but he contracted 
rheumatic fever from the sudden chill 
after the heated ball room ; when he rose 
from his bed he was a helpless cripple, 
all his limbs useless, and thus he re- 
mained deformed and maimed. He took 
to literature, and became one of the 
wittiest of burlesque writers. He had in 
him the chivalrous spirit of the knights 
of old, and when chance led him to be- 
come acquainted with a lovely, but 
absolutely friendless and dowerless girl 
of seventeen, Francoise d’Aubigné, he 
offered to marry her simply for form’s 
sake to give her the protection of his 


name and_ house. The young 
girl accepted, and it was to this 
house of the rue de  Turenne 


that the cripple poet brought his young 
bride. Mme. Scarron was to become, at 
the death of her husband, governess to 
the children of Louis XIV. and Mme. le 
Montespan, to be given the land and 
title of Maintenon and, at the death of 
Queen Marie Theresa, become the wife 
of the powerful monarch. It is interest- 
ing, therefore, to see this humble corner 
house, where she for a time held her 
small salon of literary men, before she 
became all powerful at Versailles. By 
a strange coincidence the hétel next door 
to Scarron’s house is the one which 
belonged to Mdlile. de la Valliére. It is 
extraordinary that two women who 
exercised such a strong influence on 
Louis XIV’s. life should have lived in 
such close proximity. The Hétel de la 
Valliére is at present a board school, but 
owing to the kind courtesy of the school 
master, I was able to go over it. Little 
of interest remains to be seen, except for 
the beautiful staircase, and Mdlle. de la 
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Valliére’s bed-room. Its principal 
charm is the old-world courtyard and 
sculptures over the doorway. 

Poor Louise de la Valliére, one cannot 
help pitying her in spite of all her faults, 
she atoned in deep self-abasement in the 
Carmelite cloisters for the life she had 
led, and she alone of all the women who 
won the King’s favour, sinned out of 
love, and not from mere ambition and 
self-glory. 

Just close by in the rue du Pare Royal 
No. 16 we find an Hétel which was lived 
in by another of the celebrated beauties 
of French Court life, Gabrielle D’Es- 
trées, and she like Louise de la Valliére, 
has a touching personality in spite of her 
sins. Henri IV., who, like our own 
Henry VIII., was none too faithful to 
any woman, had really contracted a deep 
and lasting love for the gentle Gabrielle 
D’Estrées, so much so that he had deter- 
mined to divorce his wife, Marguerite de 
Valois (this marriage had never been but 
one of convenience contracted for polit- 
ical reasons), so as to marry Gabrielle. 
She came up to Paris to prepare for the 
festivities of her royal marriage, but 
while lunching at the house of a Jewish 
Banker named Zamet, she fell into a 
fainting fit after eating an orange; 


she was brought back to _ this 
house’. of the rue du_ Parc 
Royal, and shortly after expired in 


the most fearful pain. Her death was 
naturally enough attributed to poison. 
In those ‘‘good old times’’ it was not 
wise to eat any sort of fruit, to smell a 
flower, or even to put on a new pair of 
gloves; the subtle Italian poisons lurked 
everywhere, dealing out death in a swift 
and mysterious manner. This Hétel at 
the death of Gabrielle d’Estree passed 
into successive hands, and finally became 
the property of the Bonneval family. 
The most illustrious member of this 
family was the General Alexandre de 
Bonneval, who distinguished himself 
under Louis XVI., but having offended 
Mme. de Maintenon, he took refuge in 
Turkey, and adopted the turban and 
Mahomet’s religion. 

In the rue des Francs Bourgeois 
No. 31 is the Hétel de Jeanne d’ Albert, 
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it is a most perfect type of the Renais- 
sance house. The mother of Henry of 
Navarre lived here, and here she died, 
poisoned in 1572, two months before the 
massacre of the Protestants on St. 
Bartholomew’s day. Catherine de Mede- 
cis had sent Jeanne d’Albert a pair of 
velvet gloves, an object of great luxury 
in those times; as soon as the Queen of 
Navarre put these gloves on she fainted 
and died a few hours afterwards. 


We next come to the Place des 
Vosges, one of the most picturesque 
aspects of cld Paris. The Place des 


Vosges was under Louis XIII., Lot's 
XIV., and Louis XV., the aristocratic 
neighbourhood of Paris, something like 
the Place Vendéme in our own day 

Henri IV. began to build this ‘‘Place,”’ 
but it was only finished by Louis XIII. 
Here lived the celebrated beauties Ninon 
de L’Enclos, the Aspasia of the XVIII. 
century, who had discovered the secret 
of eternal youth without the help of any 
of Cagliastro’s magic phials, and Marion 
Delorme, whom the luckless Cinque 
Mars loved. Mme. de Sévigné was born 
here, also the great tragedian Rachel. 
No. 60 is the house where Victor Hugo, 
the ‘‘Father of poetry,” lived. This 
house is now ‘‘Le musée Victor Hugo,”’ 
and contains all that it has been possible 
to collect connected in any way with the 
great man of whom France is so justly 
proud. ‘The Place des Vosges is now a 
solitary wilderness, its mansions closed, 
the shops, where once were sold costly 
silks and brocades, Venetian lace, Dama- 
scenes, weapons and costly jewels, are 
nothing now but rag shops, pawn- 
brokers, or third-class wine shops. 

Just off the Place des Vosges are the 
barracks of the ‘‘Gendarmerie.’’ These 
barracks have been buiit over the ancient 
monastery of the Minimes: in one yard 
we can see the remains of the monastery 
cloisters in a fairly good state of preser- 
vation. This monastery was founded in 
1483 by St. Francois de Paule, when 
Louis XI. had summoned him to his 
Court of Plessis-!ez-Tours, from Italy, 
hoping that the saintly monk could find 
some supernatural means of prolonging 
his wretched life. One must hasten to 
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visit this old XV. century cloister if one 
wishes to find it still standing, as it is 
shortly to be knocked down to build 
new barracks. Alas for le ‘* Vieux 
Paris,’’ how numerous are the acts of 
vandalism committed in it for the sake 
of so-called modern improvements. 

We must on no account omit a pil- 
grimage to the rue St. Antoine, where 
at No. 62 we shall find the most beautiful 
of all these Hétels of the Marais; it is 
the one lived in by Sully, the general, 
friend and adviser of Henry of Navarre. 
Che rich carvings and mouldings on the 
front of the Hotel Sully are well worth 
our most genuine admiration. 

Closer to the banks of the Seine we 
find the beautiful old Hétel of the Mar- 
quise de Brinvilliers, who earned such a 
terrible notoriety under Louis XIV. by 
poisoning all who stood in her way. 
This Hétel is situated No. 12, rue 
Charles V., it is now a convent, and the 
nuns who kindly volunteered to show me 
the old-world garden assure me in per- 
fect good faith, that the evil influence of 
the wicked ‘‘Marquise’’ no longer broods 
over the abode, as they have purified it 
by erecting a chapel to the Virgin in the 
very bedroom of Mme. de la Brinvilliers. 
In this Hétel she used to give entertain- 
ments to the Courtiers of Versailles, and 
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no one suspected the double life she led, 
or the black and guilty arts to which she 
resorted. Corrupted almost from her 
earliest infancy, Marguerite de Druex 
was married very young to the Marquis 
de Brinvilliers, whom she did not love. 
She bestowed her affections on a cavalry 
officer, Caudin de Ste. Croix. The latter 
happened to be detained for a short time 
at the Bastille for a slight infringement 
of the law; during his incarceration he 
got to know an Italian possessed of the 
secret of how to make the Borgia 
poisons, of which it was impossible to 
discover the least trace in the bodies of 
its victims. The Italian divulged his 
secret to his fellow prisoner, who, in 
turn, on leaving the Bastille, imparted 
it to the Marquise de Brinvilliers. The 
Marquise took a small house at the cor- 
ner of the rue St. Paul, and in the turret 
which we can still see, secretly concocted 
the mysterious and subtle poisons which 
she and her accomplice called ‘‘poudres 
de succession,’’ or ‘‘inheritance pow- 
ders.’ These were used to disencumber 
the earth of any persons whom the Mar- 
quise would inherit from: thus she 
poisoned her father, her two brothers, 
and her sister. Many of the Court people 
secretly applied to la Brinvilliers for these 
convenient inheritance powders. Gaudin 
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de Ste. Croix lived on the other bank of 
the Seine, 5, rue Hautfeuille, which has 
been the ancient Hétel of the Abbés of 
Fecamp. In the turret of the old warrior 
monks, Ste. Croix distilled his poisons 
as did Mme. Brinvilliers in her turret of 
of the rue St. Paul. This house we can 
also visit when in the neighbourhood of 
the Church of St. Séverin. After having 
practised their nefarious arts with im- 
punity, Ste. Croix died suddenly, and 
compromising documents for La Brinvil- 
liers were found in the turret chamber 
rue Hauteéfeuille. She was arrested, con- 
demned and beheaded, her body was 
burnt, and the ashes thrown into the 
Seine. Many of the high-court digni- 
taries were implicated in this celebrated 
and gruesome ‘‘affaire des Poisons.’’ 
We have now reached the banks of 
the Seine, and find ourselves in front of a 
very handsome Hétel, ornamented most 
elaborately with sculptures and statues. 
It is situated at the corner of the Quai 
des Célestines and of the Rue du Petit 
Musque, and is called either the Hétel 
Lavalette, or the Hétel Fieubet. Its 
first owner was Gaspard de_ Fieubet, 
councillor at the Parliament under 
Louis XIV. The duc de St. Simon re- 
lates in his memoirs an amusing tale 
about this same Gaspard de Fieubet. As 
he and a friend of his, named Courtin, 
were going through the Forest of St. 
Germain in a coach to join the Court, 
they were stopped by highwaymen. As 
soon as the highwaymen left, Courtin, 
who had assured the robbers that he had 
absolutely nothing on him,. neither 
money nor valuables of any sort, trium- 
phantly produced and showed Fieubet a 
well-filled purse, which he had, on the 
approach of the highwaymen, cleverly, 
as he thought, slipped into his stocking. 
Fieubet at once put his head out of the 
coach window and loudly called to the 
highwaymen to return, as he had some- 
thing to their advantage to divulge. 
They hurried back at once: ‘‘Gentle- 
men,’’ Fieubet said to them, ‘‘you ap- 
pear to me to be honest men, who took 
us at our word in a_ gallant fashion, 
highly commendable, but, gentlemen, you 
have been cheated; I cannot allow this; 
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as a man of honour | refuse to be my 
friend’s accomplice and defraud you 
while you loyally ply your profession ; 
search my friend.”” The highwaymen 
very soon found the heavy purse in 
Courtin’s possession, and rode off in high 
glee. The courtiers laughed long and 
loud over Courtin’s discomfiture, and he 
never forgave Fieubet. This beautiful 
old house was built by Mansart, the 
architect who built the Palace of Ver- 
sailles ; it is now a priest’s school. All 
around this house are quaint old streets 
with strange-sounding names from their 
associations with the past, such as the 
rue des ‘‘Cerisiers,’’ because the orchard 
of Charles V. the Wise, was on this 
spot, and that the principal fruit trees 
were cherry trees. ‘‘La rue des Lions,’’ 
so named because Charles V. kept many 
wild beasts in his gardens of the Hétel 
close by. It was this same Charles V. 
who built the Bastille, which was to play 
so important a part in French history. 
Close to the Pont Sully we find what re- 
mains of the Bastille, some blocks of 
stone, which were found on the site of 
the Bastille during the excavations 
carried on in connection with the metro- 
politan railway. They have been pictur- 
esquely grouped together, these historic 
stones (alas, that they cannot speak and 
relate all that they have witnessed), in a 
small garden; ivy and virginia creeper 
twine around these sacred relics of the 
past. 

A little further up on the banks of the 
Seine we come to the Arsenal, where 
Sully lived in conformity with his title 
of Grand-master of the Artillery. It was 
while driving to visit Sully at the Arsenal 
that Henri IV. was so foully murdered 
by Ravaillac. The Arsenal has now 
nothing warlike left but its name; it is 
the most important and richest public 
library in Paris, always excepting, 
naturally, the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
The Arsenal possesses some entirely 
unique treasures, such as the richly illu- 
minated missal books of St. Louis, King 
René of Anjou, and Charles V. These 
mass books are inestimable sources of 
interest to anyone desirous of studying 
the dress, manners and customs of 











medieval times. Let us now wend our 
way past the old-world market of the 
‘*Ave Maria,’’ and at the corner of the 
‘rue des Fauconniers,’’ and of the ‘‘rue 
des Figuiers’’ we shall come upon one 
of the finest samples of military architec- 
ture of the middle ages to be found in 
Paris, or indeed almost anywhere. No 
lover of beautiful old architecture ought 
to leave Paris without having first seen 
this beautiful old Hétel de Sens. Its 
grand old entrance gateway, its towers 
and machicolated buttresses make it one 
of the most imposing of sights. Alas for 
the glory of departed centuries, the 
Hétel de Sens is now a glass factory, 
and I do not believe that one per cent. of 
the Parisians know of this grand old 
feudal palace. It was originally the 
episcopal palace of the Archbishop of 
Sens, and was built by Tristan de 
Salazar at the end of the XV. century. 
This prelate here dispensed his _hos- 
pitality in quite regal style. Like most of 
the priests of the middle ages Tristan de 
Salazar was as much of a soldier as a 
prelate, and could sit, with equal ease, 
a warlike steed or an ambling mule. As 
often happened in those days, Tristan 
attained to the highest church dignities 
at a very youthful age—at twenty-five he 
was Bishop of Meaux, at thirty-nine he 
was Archbishop of Sens. In 1488 he was 
sent to the English Court as an ambas- 
sador. His successor at the Hétel 
de Sens was Cardtnal Duprat, to whom 
Francis I. had sworn eternal gratitude 
because Antoine Duprat had saved him 
in his youth from committing an act of 
irremediable folly. Louis XII. at the age 
of fifty-two had wed the sister of Henry 
VIII, Mary Tudor, aged seventeen. 
Francis I., who was then only the 
Comte d’Angouléme, fell in love with the 
lovely young Queen. One night he in- 
troduced himself into the Palace, and 
was directing his steps towards the 
Queen’s chamber when he was seized 
from behind and thrown into a dark room 
where he spent the night. The next 
morning Cardinal Duprat came to him, 
threw himself on his knees and confessed 
that he had been the one to save the 
Prince from the King’s anger. Henry 
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of Navarre lived for some time at the 
Hétel de Sens, and later on gave it to 
his divorced Queen Marguerite de 
Valois. This Queen, who delighted in 
arts and literature, held her Court here, 
receiving poets, artists and erudite men 
from all countries. But a tragic incideat 
which happened at the Hétel de Sens 
made her abandon it as a residence. On 
a certain day when she was leaving the 
Hétel to go and hear Mass at a neigh- 
bouring church, she was seated in her 
litter, and by her side walked her favour- 
ite page, a beautiful youth named St. 
Julien. Suddenly the Count de Vermond 
who aspired to the Queen’s favour and 
was very jealous of this boy’s favour, 
rushed forward and shot him dead. Mar- 
guerite de Valois swore a solemn oath 
to touch no food or drink till her 
favourite’s death had been avenged. In 
the vard of the Hétel de Sens a scaffold 
was erected and covered with black vel- 
vet in recognition of the name and 
nobility of the one to be executed there. 
From the balcony the Queen watched the 
Count ascend the steps of the scaffold. 
He turned to her, bowed profoundly, 
and cried, ‘‘For the Queen of my heart 


I gladly lay down my life.’’ As soon as 
he was dead Marguerite, womanlike, 
discovered that she had loved this 


Knight, so bold in his wooing of her, 
and she took such a hatred to the Hétel 
de Sens, that she left it never to return. 
We must not forsake the Marais dis- 
trict without paying a visit to the beau- 
tiful Hétel Carnavalet, which was the 
dwelling place of the celebrated Marquise 
de Sévigné, the queen of letter-writers, 
and who, in her witty, sparkling epistles 
to her daughter, Mme. de Grignan, gave 
an account of the whole Court life under 
Louis XIV. This Hétel is now a public 
museum of the greatest interest, giving 
the whole history of Paris from the 
Roman occupation and early Gaulish 
times, right down to our own century. 
Fain would I linger longer in many 
more of these old-world haunts, far more 
numerous in Paris than anyone dreams 
of, but space fails me, and I must, per- 
force, conclude these random wanderings 
amidst the pages of France’s history. 





LOTHARIO—R.M.LI. 


By RUPERT M. HEATH, R.N.R. 


I, 


E was a very religious man for 
a Petty Officer—played the 


harmonium at ‘‘ Church’’ on 
board and at a tin chapel ashore. His 
name was Sennet, wherefore his sou- 
briquet on the lower deck was ‘‘ Old 
Hats”’ (the straw hat of the British 
sailor, gentle reader, is made of sen- 
net). He carried three good-conduct 
badges and two medals, and was pos- 
sessed of high gunnery and _ torpedo 
qualifications. 

A friend of mine, who is notéd for 
having been dis-rated for ‘ exuber- 
ance ’’ more times than any man in the 
Portsmouth depot, told me the follow- 
ing story about him. 

I had had some acquaintance with 
P.O. Sennet on previous occasions, and 
my friend pointed him out to me as he 
passed us as we were standing in front 
of the Town Hall. 

‘‘There goes Old Hats,’’ he re- 
marked; ‘‘ he’s just got spliced. Did 
you know?’’ I replied in the negative. 

‘* Then you never ’eard ’ow he won 
the girl, nor ’ow ’e done Joe ’Awkins, 
the marine, down, what tried to cut 
him out?” 

I intimated that the story of the do- 
ing down of Corporal Hawkins, 
R.M.L.I., was as yet a sealed book to 
me. 

‘* Lor’ lumme,’’ said my friend, ‘‘ I 
must tell you about that!’’ You ought 
to write it down in one o’ your yarns.” 

He did, and I have, as follows :— 

~~ * * 


’ 


Down the sunlit road from the sta- 
tion two figures were advancing. The 
girl at the gate studied them for a mo- 
ment, and then re-entered the cottage. 

‘* Mr. Sennet’s coming, aunt,” she 
said to the pleasant-faced woman who 
was busy with preparations for tea,”’ 
‘** and he’s got a friend with him.” 

‘* A friend?’’ questioned the elder 
woman. 

** Yes; it looks like a soldier.’’ 
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‘* Ah, then, I expect it’s Corporal 
*Awkins, of the Marines. ’E’s come 
over before with Dick. I'll set another 
place.”’ 

The two figures approached the gate, 
and resolved themselves into a stalwart 
petty-officer, whose arm bore three 
good-conduct badges, while on his 
breast glittered a couple of medals; and 
a finely-built Corporal of the Royal 


Marine Light Infantry. 
Joe,’’ said the petty- 
“*T can see aunt busy with the 


** Come in, 
officer. 
kettle.”’ 

They entered, and, preliminary greet- 
ings being over, it became obvious that 
Mr. Sennet was not entirely at his ease. 
He cast enquiring glances about him, 
and, ever and anon, he would assume 
a listening attitude, as though expect- 
ing some sound to make itself audible. 

Meanwhile, his companion had been 
gallantly endeavouring to assist Mrs. 
Pettifer—his hostess—with the task of 
making the tea, which resulted in a 
quantity of boiling water being spilled 
on his immaculate boots, and his being 
adjured by Mrs. Pettifer to ‘‘ go along 
—do!”’ 

The tea being, in the end, satisfac- 
torily made, and the tea-pot placed up- 
on the hob, Mr. Sennet’s feelings could 
no longer be restrained. 

‘*'Where’s Ethel, aunt?’ he en- 
quired. ‘‘Isn’t she in? I thought I 
saw her at the gate as we turned into 
the road, but I couldn’t be sure, the sun 
was so strong.”’ 

Before Mrs. Pettifer could make re- 
ply, the young lady in question entered. 
The petty-officer greeted her with ner- 
vous deference, and introduced his mili- 
tary companion. The marine displayed 
a savoir faire which fairly took his 
chum’s breath away, and in a few 
minutes he and Ethel were on the best 
of terms. 

It speedily became apparent that 
petty-officer Sennet’s nose was out of 
joint. Ethel appeared delighted with 















the conversation of her new and 
by no means backward admirer, 
while her aunt was threatened 
more than once during the meal 
with an apoplectic seizure, ow- 
ing to the difficulty of doing 
justice to the marine’s witty 
sallies whilé in the act of masti- 
cation. 

The blue-jacket’s face grew 
longer and longer, and he be- 
gan to regret that he had been 
so very urgent in his persuasion 
of Corporal Hawkins to ac- 
company him on this particular 
occasion. 

The tremendous strides which 
the marine was making in the 
good graces of the fair and 
lovely Ethel at last began to 
make Mr. Sennet look about 
him for some means of retalia- 
tion, some method by which he 
might make up his own lee- 
way, and, as he mentally put 
it, reduce the number of revo- 
lutions at which his quondam 
friend, Joe, was forging ahead. 

He racked his brains to think of some 
topic with which he might make a suc- 
cessful and permanent entry into the 
conversation, but none presented itself 
to his mind. He _  absent-mindedly 
fingered his medals, and this caused 
Fate—in the person of Mrs. Pettifer— 
to come to his assistance. 

‘“ Why, you’ve got new ribbons on 
your medals!’’ she exclaimed. ‘* How 
it shows ’em up! I do like tc see a man 
with medals. I was always fond of a 
brave man. And,”’ she added, with the 
best intentions, ‘‘ Ethel, she takes after 
me.’’ 

Alas, the results were not good. 
Ethel, possibly considering that the 
statement was a breach of confidence, 
promptly quenched the dawning light 
in Mr. Sennet’s eye by tossing her head 
and saying: ‘‘ Oh, I don’t think medals 
count for much! They don’t prove 
that a man’s brave. As often as not 
the men that have them have never 
been nearer to the battle than ten 
miles.’’ 

She turned to the Corporal for con- 
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THE PETTY-OFFICER GROUND HIS TEETH AS HE 
OBSERVED CORPORAL HAWKINS AND ETHEL. 


firmation, which was at once forthcom- 
ing; and that warrior proceeded to im- 
prove the occasion by recounting many 
instances of men of undoubted prowess 
who, by the machinations of the War 
Office, had never received the medals 
which their deeds of valour had justly 
earned. ‘The deduction that such was 
his own case. was obvious, and was 
made at once by the young lady, to the 
further discomfiture of the luckless Mr. 
Sennet. 

As the evening wore on, the petty- 
officer became more and more uneasy 
and bewildered at the strange behaviour 
of the young woman to whom he had 
had every intention of that evening 
offering heart and hand. 

On all the previous occasions of their 
meeting she had been affability itself, 
and he had had every reason to sup- 
pose that she both anticipated and de- 
sired his offer, and would return the 
most favourable of answers to it. 

As soon as the meal was ended and 
the table cleared, Ethel enquired of 
Corporal Hawkins whether he played 
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Halma. The talented marine at once 
declared that he was devoted to the 
game, with which Sennet had not even 
a bowing acquaintance. Whereupon 
the board was produced and the pieces 
set out, and the infuriated blue-jacket 
had to sit and watch the absorbing in- 
terest of his intended fiancée and 
his erstwhile friend in a game which 
appeared to him to be idiotic in the ex- 
treme. 

Presently Mr. Sennet, in despair, 
produced his pipe and pouch, and was 
about to soothe his wounded feelings 
with the fragrant weed, when he was 
electrified to observe that Ethel was 
casting disdainful glances of disgust in 
his direction. 

‘*Do you smoke?’’ she enquired of 
the Corporal. That astute individual, 
having intercepted the aforesaid 


glances, rose to the occasion, and re- 
plied with a pained smile, ‘‘ Oh no! I 
think it’s a ’orrid ’abit:’’ 

Ethel beamed upon him, the while he 
guiltily smoothed down a tell-tale bulge 
beneath his tunic. 

Mr. Sennet’s face was a picture. His 


amazement at such a statement from 
the man who, admittedly, consumed 
more tobacco than any other member 
of the ‘‘Jacko’s’’ ship’s company left 
him speechless. 

He gasped, and was about to burst 
into fluent speech, when he was stopped 
by Miss Ethel, who in chilling tones 
suggested that he might see what aunt 
was doing in the kitchen, and then he 
could have his pipe there, if he was so 
anxious. 

The wretched bluejacket’s jaw 
dropped, but the instinct of obedience 
was strong in him, and he rose, and, 
with a dazed look in his eye, sought the 
spot whence the clatter of crockery pro- 
claimed that Mrs. Pettifer was wash- 
ing up. 

In bewildered accents he poured out 
his plaint to Mrs. Pettifer, the while 
she conjured deftly with soap and soda 
and boiling water. Why had Ethel, 
who had seemed so kind, suddenly be- 
come so distant? Nay, more, why had 
she poured the sunshine of her smiles 
upon that leather-necked swab of a 
marine, Joe Hawkins? (Alas, how the 
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friendships of years can wither beneath 
the scorching blast of jealousy !) 

Mrs. Pettifer was distinctly sym- 
pathetic. For one thing, blood, as she 
observed, was thicker than water, and 
Dick Sennet was her nephew, after all, 
while tne marine was no kin. 

Then, too, she consideréd that the 
Corporal had not paid deference enough 
to her as his hostess, but had too openly 
lavished his attentions upon the 
younger lady. And, finally, he had not 
praised her ‘‘ Hampshire Dick,’ a 
delicacy in the preparation of which she 
was a past mistress, knowing by in- 
herited instinct the exact proportions 
needed to produce a delightful thick- 
ness of suet, with which to enwrap the 
thinnest, most delicate, and _ the 
streakiest slices of bacon. 

So, all things considered, she was 
inclined to lend a ready ear to her 
nephew’s complaints, and even to 
assist in plans for the alteration of the 
situation in the near future. 

‘** You see, Dick,’’ she said, ‘‘what’s 
really wrong is that you have let ’er 
see a bit too plainly that you was, in a 
manner of speakin’, expecting ’er to 
drop into your mouth. Now, it stands 
to reason that no girl likes that sort of 
thing, so she’s made up ’er mind to let 
you know as you ain’t the only pebble 
on the beach. Then this marine comes 
along, and she thinks ’e’ll do nicely to 
play with. I don’t believe she means 
it serious a bit, but what you’ve got to 
do is to show that you’re the better 
man.”’ 

‘‘ But I can’t go and ’ave a scrap 
with ’im,’’ protested Mr. Sennet. ‘I 
should lose my stripes and get dis- 
rated, an’ then where should I be?’’ 

‘*No, of course, I don’t mean that,’’ 
replied his aunt, ‘‘ but you must think 
o’ some way to prove that you’re 
braver than ’im. Ethel sets great store 
by bravery, and, in spite 0’ what she 
said to-night, she’s as proud as proud 
of your medals.”’ 

After some further conversation, in 
the same strain, the much mollified Mr. 
Sennet returned to the parlour with 
Mrs. Pettifer, the washing up having 
been satisfactorily accomplished. 

The game of Halma was over, and 
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the petty-oflicer ground his teeth as he 
observed Corporat Hawkins and Lthel 
seated together on the sola—in unneces- 
sarily close proximity, ne thought— 
engaged in examining the tamuy photo- 
graph album. ktnel was apparently 
enjoying herself, and the marine ap- 
peared absorbed. 

the bluejacket began to cudgel his 
brains for schemes o1 revenge, and, as 
a preliminary, remarked airily, ** Your 
pipe’s a-pokin’ out from the front ol 
your tunic, Joe; you'll lose it in a 
minute.”’ 

The marine blushingly thrust the in- 
trusive pipe back into his bosom, while 
Ethel favoured him with a glance of 
scorn, and moved away trom him 
several inches along the sofa. 

A moment later, however, observing 
the gleam in Mr. Sennet’s eye, she re- 
covered herself, and said in her spright- 
liest tones: ‘‘ Oh, aunt, Mr. Hawkins 


has invited us both on board the 
“Jacko” on Sunday afternoon. Isn’t 
it kind of him?”’ 

This having, originally, been Mr. 


Sennet’s own project, he was about to 
break into a vehement protest, but a 
meaning look from his aunt checked 
him, and, after swallowing hard several 
times, he managed to join his per- 
suasions to those of the marine, and the 
engagement was duly ratified. 

Shortly afterwards, reminding the 
Corporal that last boats wait for no 
man, and that as the ‘* Jacko’s ’’ first 
lieutenant was dining ashore, and would 
be coming off that night, their boat 
would probably be more than ordinarily 
punctual in shoving off, Mr. Sennet led 
his perfidious friend away. 

On the return journey, and on the 
way down to the landing stage, Mr. 
Sennet preserved a dignified silence, 
while his brain was working so rapidly 
that it seemed to him that its revolu- 
tions must positively be audible to his 
companion. 

His silence—and dignity—however, 
were quite lost on the marine, who was 
full of conversation on the subject of his 
own fascination for the fair sex. He 
dilated upon his newest conquest— 
Ethel—at such length that it was only 
by the exercise of the most supremé 
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effort of self-control that the petty- 
otficer was abie to restrain himselit from 
pushing Corporal Hawkins into “ the 
ditch,’ as they stood waiting tor their 
boat to come in. 

On the way back to the ship an irrit- 
able first lieutenant, suffering from an 
excess ol créme-de-menthe pius whiskey 
and soda, was moved no less than 
three times to order, ‘‘ Silence in the 
boat!’ on account of Corporal Haw- 


kins’ inexhaustible flow of self-con- 
gratulatory reminiscences. 
Il. 


During the days which elapsed before 
the arrival of Sunday, petty-oflicer 
Sennet wore an absent-minded, far- 
away look, as of one who meditates 


upon some abstruse problem whose 
solution persistently eludes him. 
Corporal Hawkins, on the other 


hand, carrying in his breast the memory 
of Ethel’s smues, bore himself with un- 
wonted jauntiness, and paid even more 
attention than was customary to his 
personal appearance. 

On the Saturday morning, however, 
Mr. Sennet was observed to be all 
smiles, and this in spite of a loudly-ex- 
pressed grievance on the part of one of 
his mess-mates, who complained bit- 
terly that on the previous night his 
innocent slumbers had been rudely dis- 
turbed during the middle watch, by 
wild and unmeaning laughter, which 
proceeded from ‘Old Hats’”’ ham- 
mock. 

That petty-officer only smiled in re- 
ply, and was unmoved when his justly 
indignant ship-mate declared that he 
‘must ’ave ‘ad the ’orrors to make 
‘im go on like that!’’ 

Mr. Sennet, however, kept his own 
counsel, and the cause of his midnight 
hilarity remained his own secret. 

The reader, however, shall be en- 
lightened. It was due to a happy 
thought—an inspiration—which should 
spell the undoing of Corporal Hawkins, 
and bring about the return of the fair 
but fickle Ethel to her old allegiance. 

Sunday dawned bright and fair, and 
the customary routine of ‘‘Divisions’’ 
and ‘“‘Church’’ passed off without a 
hitch. Corporal Hawkins chanced to 
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be on duty as Corporal of the gangway 
during the forenoon watch, so he did 
not observe that his friend, Dick Sen- 
net, was in earnest conversation, first 
with the sailmaker (an official who still 
survives in these days of steam and 
electricity), then with one of the elec- 
tricians, and, lastly, with the chief 
writer, which member of the Account- 
ant Staff seemed to find Mr. Sennet’s 
remarks diverting in the extreme. 

Both Corporal Hawkins and petty- 
officer Sennet asked, and obtained, per- 
mission to go ashore in the one o’clock 
boat, to meet their guests and bring 
them off to the ship. 


The former was in his newest tunic, 
his buttons glistening and winking in 
the sun, while the whiteness of his belt 
would have shamed the driven snow. 
The latter was no less smart in his 
‘‘No. 1”’ rig, with glittering golden 
badges, and with shining medals pinned 
on his breast. 

The two ladies were duly waiting at 
the landing stage, and were assisted 
into the stern-sheets of the steamboat 
by their gallant hosts, Mrs. Pettifer 
displaying some nervousness as to the 
likelihood of the passage across the 
harbour being too much for her in- 
ternal economy, but appearing satisfied 
with Mr. Sennet’s assurances on the 
point. 

Upon reaching the ship both ladies 
were lost in admiration of the shining 
bright-work, spotless paint, and im- 
maculate decks, from which latter, 
Mrs. Pettifer declared, it would be a 
pleasure to eat one’s meals. 

After making a tour of the super- 
structure and upper deck, the party 
came to a halt, for a brief rest, in one 
of the 6-inch casemates, and conversa- 
tion became more or less general. 


Mrs. Pettifer congratulated the two 
men upon being members of the ship’s 
company of such a charming craft as 
the ‘‘Jacko’’ so conveniently arranged 
and so beautifully kept, that really one 
almost forgot the horrid guns and 
things. 

To this 


Mr. Sennet made reply: 
** Yes, she’s a nice enough packet to 
serve in, provided you ain’t nervous.” 
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“* Nervous,’’ replied Mrs. 
‘Whatever do you mean?”’ 

a Nervous of ghosts, and such like,’’ 
continued Mr. Sennet, “‘ like Joe Haw- 
kins here is.’’ 


Pettifer. 


‘* Ghosts !’’ exclaimed both the ladies 
and Corporal Hawkins in chorus, and 


the latter turned perceptibly paler under 
his tan. 


The fair Etheleyed the marine. 
‘* Are you nervous of ghosts, Mr. Haw- 
kins?’’ she enquired. The gallant 
Corporal stammered a reply to the 
effect that he was afraid of nothing. 

‘“Well,’’ said Mr. Sennet, ‘‘ I’ve 
‘eard you say often enough that you 
didn’t like ’em, an’ small blame to you, 
I don’t like ’em myself.’ 


‘“‘ But what have ghosts got to do 
with this ship?’’ demanded Mrs. Pet- 
tifer. 

““Oh,’’ answered the petty-officer, 
‘“‘ they do say that the ghost of a ship’s 
steward, what was found dead, ’ead 
downwards in a rum cask, ’aunts the 
ship. I ’aven’t seen ’im myself, but 
there’s them as ’ave—all shiny, and 
very swollen-like, with rum, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

The ladies expressed their horror, 
while the marine said: ‘‘ I’ve never 
*eard that yarn before.”’ 


““No,’’ was the prompt and cheery 
reply; it’s known as you don’t like 
ghosts talked about; besides, only one 
or two of the ’ands know the story.’’ 

** 'Well,’’ said Mrs. Pettifer, ‘‘ I 
shouldn’t like to meet a thing like that! 
Creepy, I call it!” 


By way of changing the subject, Mr. 
Sennet here proposed that they should 
continue their tour of inspection, and 
explore the lower parts of the ship. To 
this the ladies assented, and they were 
assisted, with much giggling, to de- 
scend the steel ladders to the mess 
deck. 

Mr. Sennet observed that the fair 
Ethel hung back somewhat, and al- 
lowed the marine to accompany her 
aunt. He promptly ranged up along- 
side her, and engaged her in conversa- 
tion, quick to seize his opportunity. 

Suddenly she turned on him with the 








question, ‘‘ Is Corporal Hawkins really 
afraid of ghosts?”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Mr. Sennet, ’e is 
that. ’Orrid nervous of ’em. ’Ad a 
shock when ’e was a kid, I fancy, and 
never got over it.’’ 

‘**Pooh!’’ returned the young lady. 
‘* A man ought never to be afraid of 
anything.’’ And she hastened after her 
aunt. 

In due course the party reached the 
ammunition passages, and the ladies 
were much impressed when it was ex- 
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petty-officer was observing that this 
was just the place for a ghost to walk, 
the electric light suddenly went out, 
and they were plunged in Egyptian 
darkness. 

“‘Oh! whatever is that for? I do 
‘ope nothing’s gone wrong with the 
works!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Pettifer in 
plaintive tones. The marine hastened 
to reassure her. ‘‘ It’s all right,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘it’ll be on again in a 
second, they’re just changing over 
dynamos.”’ 






plained to them that they were close to Mr. Sennet drew closer to Ethel, who 
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the boilers and far below the 
of the water. 

They were proceeding, of necessity 
in single file, along the starboard pas- 
sage, Corporal Hawkins leading the 
way, followed by Mrs. Pettifer and 
Ethel, while Mr. Sennet brought up the 
rear, when, at the moment that the 





surface did not seem to resent his advances, 
and his arm stole around her waist as 
he besought her not to be alarmed. 

All at once a faint bluish light began 
to appear at the end of the passage. 
*“*Ullo!’’ exclaimed Mr. Sennet, 
‘*what’s that?’’ 


The phosphorescent glow increased, 
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and in the midst of it, slowly advanc- 
ing, was plainly visible the distorted 
semblance of a human figure. 

No sooner had the Corporal set eyes 
on it than his knees audibly knocked 
together, he gave vent to an eldritch 
shriek, and yelling out ‘‘ The ghost! 
It’s the ghost !’’ forced his way past the 
massive bulk of Mrs. Pettifer, thrust 
Ethel aside, and dashing by Mr. Sen- 
net, fled back along the passage and 
up the ladders as though pursued by a 
boarding-party of fiends. 

Mr. Sennet hastened his flight, and 
increased his terror, by inflicting upon 
him, as he passed, a severe pinch upon 
a very delicate portion of his frame! 

No sooner had the marine vanished, 
his cries dying away in a gradual 
diminuendo as he mounted towards the 
upper deck, than Mr. Sennet did some- 
thing with his disengaged hand—the 
other was occupied in supporting the 
full weight of Miss Ethel—and the pas- 
sage was once more flooded with light. 

With the return of the illumination 
the ladies regained their self-control 
Mrs. Pettifer ceased to recline with 


tightly-closed eyes against the ship’s 
side, and Miss Ethel would have with- 
drawn herself somewhat from the petty- 
officer’s embrace had that. worthy per- 
mitted her to do so. 

** What on earth’s the matter 


with 
’Awkins?’’ a fresh voice enquired, 
which proved to be the property of 
Nash, the  before-mentioned chief 
writer, who was advancing along the 
passage carrying a large yellow canvas 
bag—the seaman’s wardrobe and hold- 
all—which was surmounted by a helmet 
case. 

**'We thought you were a ghost— 
and Mr. -Hawkins, ’e doesn’t like 
ghosts!’’ quavered Mrs. Pettifer. 

**Ghost?”” said Nash. ‘‘Why 
ghost?”’ 

‘** The light went out, an’ you looked 
all shiny an’ ——”’ 

** Oh, I always paint my bag with 
luminous paint, so that I can pick it 
out quickly in the dark, in the bag-flat, 
if I want it in a hurry. It’s a jolly 
good tip. I’m sorry if I scared you, 
ladies.” 

** Oh, you didn’t scare us,’ put in 
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the fair Ethel, who had at length suc- 
ceeded in disengaging herself from her 
admirer’s tenacious clasp. ‘‘ It was 
only Corporal Hawkins who was 
afraid!’’ 

As soon as Mrs. Pettifer had ‘‘ got 
her breath,’’ literally as well as meta- 
phorically, for Corporal Hawkins’ 
violent passage had well-nigh flattened 
her, the party re-ascended to the upper 
deck. 

Corporal Hawkins was nowhere to 
be seen, and Mr. Sennet instituted 
enquiries. |The quarter-master of the 
watch enlightened him. 

“* Where’s Corporal Hawkins?’’ he 
repeated, in answer to a _ question. 
** Fell in, on the quarter-deck! About 
five minutes ago ’e come racing up the 
ladders from below, rushed along the 
mess deck, and dashed into the Chap- 
lain’s cabin, a-screamin’ out to ’im to 
save ’im, ’cause Old Nick was behind 
"im! Now the Padré was just ’avin’ 
*is Sunday afternoon caulk, an’ the first 
thing ’e knows, when ’e comes to, out 
o’ the Land o’ Nod, is that ’Awkins is 
a-hugging ’im round the knees and 
weeping salt tears all over ‘is No. 1 
trousers! The Padré ’e jumps up—not 
quite knowin’ where ’e is—and_ ’oller- 
in’ murder, bolts out of ’is cabin into 
the ward-room, with ’Awkins clinging 
to ’is coat-tails and beseeching ’im to 
save ’im. Just inside the door they 
meets the Commander, and the Parson 
butts right into ’is waistcoat, ’Awkins 
follerin’ ’im. As soon as ’e gets ’is 
breath, the Commander lets out some 
language that heaves the Parson to, all 
standing, and the sentry hauls ’Awkins 
off. They’re just settling it on the 
quarter-deck now.”’ 

It was fortunate for Corporal Haw- 
kins that Commander Evans, of the 
“Jacko” happened to be one of the 
most easy-going men in the Service, 
and also that the marine had hitherto 
borne an irreproachable character. 

The Commander could see for him- 
self that the man had _ been badly 
frightened, and accepted his story, in- 
tending to make further enquiries of 
Sennet. As far as Hawkins was con- 
cerned, he contented himself with stop- 
ping his leave as a punishment for the 
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disturbance he had created by his 
violent interruption of the Chaplain’s 
siesta, and he thereupon dismissed the 
crestfallen marine to his quarters. 

A little dexterous cross-examination 
of petty-officer Sennet gave the Com- 
mander a pretty fair idea of what had 
occurred, but he refrained from com- 
ment, considering that all was fair in 
love and war, and that the man who 
tried to cut another out must abide by 
the consequences of his actions. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Pettifer 
and Ethel, accompanied by the now 
jubilant Mr. Sennet, descended into the 
picket boat to return to the shore. 

Without going into details, 
explained that 


the 
the 


petty-officer had 


15! 


Corporal was too much upset to accom- 
pany them, and the boat shoved off 
without him. 

Later on, as he sat by Mrs. Pettifer’s 
cheerful hearth, with Ethel in very close 
proximity, she having duly consented, 
after a little pressing—in several senses 
of the word—to name the day, Mr. 
Sennet’s heart was uplifted by the 
recollection of the dismal face which 


. had gazed out upon them as they left 


the ship, from a scuttle which he well 
knew illuminated the marines’ mess 
place. 

Mr. Sennet drew heartily at his pipe, 
for which Ethel had held the match 
with her own fair fingers, and Mr. 
Sennet was deeply content. 


You! 


By Kate Y. Moore. 


All my thoughts like birds are winging, 
Clothed in brightest hue; 

And like birds, with joyous singing, 
Homing come to you. 


All my wishes are like flowers, 
Fed by sun and dew, 

And their beauty and their fragrance, 
Rise alone for you. 


All my longings melt in music, 
(Sweet the song and true), 
And each full and perfect cadence, 

Closes still in you. 





A FORGOTTEN BIT OF QUAKER 
HISTORY. 


By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A., P.L.S., F.C.S. 


Author of “ Piccadilly of the Sea,” “Connemara,” etc. 


RIGINALLY called Sezkers, 
O from seeking the truth, and 
afterwards Friends (‘‘Greet the 
friends by name’’—3 John,14), the name 
of Quakers was given to the Society by 
Justice Bennet, of Derby, in 1650, be- 
cause George Fox, the founder, ad- 
monished him and those present to 
quake at the word of the Lord. 
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Prison, it was stated in Parliament that 
2,000 had endured awful sufferings, and 
164 Friends offered themselves at this 
time by name to the Government, to be 
imprisoned in lieu of an equal number 
who, in that pestilential place, were in 
danger of death from the unhealthy 
confinement. And, if for nothing else, 
the Society of Friends, and all about it, 


J. Harris Stone. 


THE ISOLATED ENCLOSED QUAKERS’ BURIAL GROUND, 
SENNEN, CORNWALL. 


Everything connected with this sect is 
interesting. They suffered frightful per- 
secutions—at Boston, U.S.A., where the 
first Friends who arrived were women, 
they were cruelly scourged and had 
their ears cut off, and some were actually 
put to death. In 1659, in old Newgate 
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claim attention because: 
Penn, with a company of 
Quakers, colonised Philadelphia, in 
1682. Philadelphia to this day retains 
the delightful old-fashioned Quaker 
tone, which is still discernible in its 
society and methods and style of social 


must always 
William 
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intercourse, so that the ‘‘Quaker City’’ 
is always of great interest to English 
visitors. I have always found a fascin- 
ating remnant of simplicity about Phila- 
delphia which is, as a rule, totally absent 
in other great towns of the vast repub- 
lic. The thee-ing and thou-ing has gone, 
but some, at any rate, of the charming 
Quaker influence remains. 

At the Land’s End district of Corn- 
wall there are now no Quakers, but in 
the late seventeenth century, and up to 
the end of the eighteenth, the Society of 
Friends had many followers in this part 
of the County. But a 


‘*Solitary, silent, solemn scene 

Where the insulting proud 

Resigns his power; the miser drops 
his hoard; 

Where human folly sleeps’’ 


reminds even the casual wayfarer that 
once, not so very long ago, the quaint 
poker bonnets, the subdued greys in 
clothing, the ‘‘thees’’ and ‘‘thous,’’ and 
the strange absence of oaths in the 
vernacular of many of the men must 
have been in marked evidence in this 
district of England’s extremity. 

About two miles from the village of 
Sennen, on the road to Penzance, where 
the road branches off to St. Just, in the 
acute angle there formed, is a small, 
high-walled, quadrangular enclosure, 
54 feet long by 46 feet broad. No gate 
or opening gives access to this desolate 
spot, lying there in quiet, solitary peace- 
fulness, quite apart from all houses or 
signs of life. The motor buses buzzing 
by, carrying tourists on their way from 
Penzance to Land’s End, or bringing 
back visitors from that much-visited 
spot, pass within a foot or two of the 
granite wall, and the driver, with a nod 
of his head to the passengers beside 
him, or behind if it be an open char-a- 
banc, says briefly, ‘‘Quakers’ Ceme- 
tery.’’ 

A nearer inspection of the little en- 
closure reveals a slab of thick slate, let 
into the wall, two feet eleven inches 
long, by one foot three inches in 


depth, with this lettering incised upon 
it :-— 
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Friends’ Burial Ground 
—Brea 
In which 36 Interments took 
Place between the years 
1659-1789. 

If you ask anyone in the neighbour- 
hood to tell you anything about this 
singularly out-of-the-world and _ tiny 
God’s Acre, you will find that absolutely 
nothing at all is known about it. The 
year 1789, when apparently it was 
closed, is a long time ago—the world 
moves rapidly in 120 years, and all 
memory of its history and associations 
has died out. Not a single Friend now 
inhabits the district, the nearest, I be- 
lieve, being at Falmouth. I have made 
enquiries in the county, and obtained 
the help of some prominent members of 
the leading Quaker families, resident ia 
the county, but it is rather remarkable 
that no information is forthcoming. 

A close inspection of the walls reveals 
two upright slabs of granite, built into 
and forming part of the wall, on the side 
where the St. Just road leads off, indi- 
cating that the opening was formerly 
there. Now, the sole access to the in- 
terior is by two or three jutting-out 
pieces of stone, forming steps up the 
wall, with similar pieces conducting the 
intruder down on the inner side of the 
wall. This entirely wall-surrounded 
spot is absolutely flat inside, grass- 
grown and devoid of mound or any 
memorial of the dead except at the far 
right-hand corner, where a_ solitary 
monument at once attracts attention. 
There, with its inscribed face upwards, 
seen only by the sky, is this memorial of 
the Friends who once lived in the dis- 
trict. 


An old man in the neighbourhood in- 
formed me that for the last interment a 
piece of the wall was taken down to 
admit the coffin on the side facing the 
sign-post, or west side. 

The inscription on the solitary stone 
monument inside the enclosure is be- 
coming almost undecipherable, through 
exposure to the weather, and decompo- 
sition of the granite. It will soon be 
quite illegible. The lettering is rudely 
chiselled, in letters four and a half inches 
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long, each word being separated from 
the next by a point in the middle of the 
line. 

As far as I could make it out it is as 
follows, and I print it with the quaint 
use of ‘‘V’’ for ‘‘U,’’ and the curious 


division of words at the corner of the 
slab :— 
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stone, the inscription on which is con- 
fined to a simple record of the name, 
age and date of the decease of the indi- 
vidual interred.’’ (1855, 1861, 1883). 
But this old Sennen graveyard shows 
that long before any definite instructions 
on the subject had been crystallised and 
reduced into writing, the natural good 


HEARE - IS - BVRIED - THAT - VIRTVO 


WHO - DEPARTED 


* THIS - LIFE 


—s 
am 


THE - XX - DAY - OF - THE -X- 
MONTH - OF - 1677 - 


‘NHOP - 40 - 351M ~~ JL 


The slab is five feet seven inches long, 
by two feet one inch in breadth, and one 
foot one inch thick — so it is quite a 
monster block, and rests upon large 
pieces of rough granite, inclined in- 
wards. 

The marked simplicity of the memorial 
and its rough naturalness are quite in 
keeping with the tenets of the Society. 

Gravestones in all Quaker cemeteries 
are of an uniformly plain, simple type. 
Not only is this in keeping with the 
staid, sober feeling innate in the hearts 
of members of the Society, but it is also 
directly enjoined in their book of regu- 
_lations. The ‘‘Book of Christian Dis- 
cipline’’ says ‘‘This Meeting after 
serious and deliberate consideration of 
the subject, is of the judgment, that our 
religious Society has a sound Christian 
testimony to bear against the erection 
of monuments, as well as against all 
inscriptions of a eulogistic character 
over the graves of their deceased 
friends. Nevertheless it is of opinion 
that it is no violation of such testimony 
to place over or beside a grave a plain 


= 
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sense of the Friends of the Land’s End 
district had seen the folly of fulsome, 
elaborate monuments and adulatory 
epitaphs. It was evidently the uprisal 
of a tendency to depart from this time- 
honoured and happy simplicity in other 
parts of England which led to the matter 
having to be mentioned in the ‘‘Book’’ 
of the Society, and definite instructions 
codified. 

That this little walled enclosure, 
wherein reposed the remains of the most 
peace-loving and _ practising body of 
people this world has ever seen, should 
once have been the scene of a terrible 
fight would hardly be creditd. Yet such 
was the case. I heard the story in the 
neighbourhood on good authority. <A 
difference having arisen between two 
Cornishmen in the vicinity of this seclu- 
ded and isolated burial ground, they be- 
took themselves there with their 
seconds, and settled the dispute by a 
good, all-round fight with their fists, of 
course quite free from interruption. It 
was enough to make the Quakers rise 
up from their last resting places in con- 















demnation of such a _ proceeding so 
diametrically opposed to their most 
sacred tenets and beliefs. 

Quakers, or Friends, as they prefer 
to pe called, in Cornwall, and particu- 
larly in the Land’s End district, were 
once- an important part of the com- 
munity, and their history is stirring and 
strenuous. In fact, the history of the 
Quaker movement, no matter in what 
part of England or America it be 
studied, is never devoid of human inter- 
est. As a body they appeal to all 
thoughtful persons. No sect or society 
of men and women holding a common 
cree1 could be more honest than they. 
They rose in a remarkable manner, 
reached their zenith, and then slowly 
faded away into obscurity in the lifetime 
of the present generation. 

Very remarkable is the overfaith ol 
each man in the vast and far-reaching 
importance of what he has to do or say. 
The poet, the prophet, has a_ higher 
value for what he utters than any 
hearer, and therefore it gets spoken. 
Jacob Behmen and George Fox, the 
‘*founder of Quakerism,”’ as he is cal- 
led, betray their egotism in the pertin- 
acity of their controversial tracts. 
Similarly, James Naylor once allowed 
himself to be worshipped as the Christ, 
and we have heard of one or two more 
modern instances of the same phen- 
omenon, or shall we call it mental 
aberration? The establishment of the 
‘‘Colony’’ in Achill Island, off the west 
coast of Ireland, was the absorbing 
work of the Rev. Mr. Nangle’s life, but 
outside his own immediate circle of 
applauders the effect of his efforts seem 
in these days to have been very poor 
and paltry. 

George Fox, who was born in 1624, 
travelled in Cornwall, and endured one 
of the longest and most severe of his 
imprisonments in that county in 
Launceston Gaol. He did not obtain 


anything like so large a crop of con- 
versions to his new faith, as rewarded 


his journeys to Lancashire and Cumber- 
land. 


He, himself, accounts for this, 
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*St. Ives, with Lelant and Towednack, rather inclined to the Parliamentary side in 1644, 
but the rest of Penwith, like Cornwall generally, was loyal. 
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in some measure, by saying that he 
‘‘Could not obtain knowledge of any 
sober pecpie, through the badness ol 


the innkeepers.’’ Nowadays, the 
hotels and inns of Cornwall are admir- 
ably conducted, the accommodation 


generally most comfortable, the food ex- 
cellent. Dr. lhomas Hodgkin, who has 
written the life of George Fox, in com- 
menting upon this singular reason for 
his want of success, says, ‘‘This remark 
helps us to understand his usual mode 
of procedure on arriving at a strange 
place, which was apparently to go to 
an inn, kept by a Puritan landlord, and 
use his host’s local knowledge in order 


to gather together an audience of 
‘sober,’ that is spiritually-minded 
people.’’ This method no doubt failed 


for obvious reasons. The county of 
Cornwall was, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, enthusiastic for Church and King. 
The Roundheads were at a discount. 
Pendennis Castle was one of the last 
strongholds on which King Charles's 
banner was kept flying. Cornishmen still 
stood by Charles Stuart when all Saxon 
England disowned him.* In such an 
ecclesiastically-minded, and openly 
Royalist county, the new doctrine, so 
peculiar in its character, which required 
a Puritan nidus to work in, even while 
opposing Puritan dogmas, had little 
chance of success, and though a few 
meetings were established, there was no 
general ingathering of converts to 
Quakerism, such as were consequent 
upon his oratory in other parts of Eng- 
land. At the time of Fox’s visit, 
Marazion had a Mayor and Aldermen— 
a corporation of its own—and when he 
reached ‘that neighbourhood, the local 
magistrates, acting in conjunction with 
the Sheriff of the County, sent the con- 
stables to summon Fox and Pyot, his 
fellow workman in the cause, before 
them. No warrant for their arrest had 
been issued, and when Fox asked the 
constables by what authority they did 
this thing, one of them pulled out his 
mace from under his coat, and said that 
was his warrant. However, no arrest 
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was made, but Pyot went unconstrained 
to the Mayor and Aldermen of Mara- 
zion, and preached them a sermon to 
which they seem to have listened with 
attention. According to his usual prac- 
tice, Fox had written a short address, 
to be sent to the seven parishes at 
Land’s End. There was nothing in this 
address which any Christian man could 
possibly object to. It merely set forth in 
language unusually simple and clear, 
Fox’s great proposition, ‘‘Every one of 
you hath a light from Christ, which lets 


Photo by 
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one of their horses shod. Whilst the 
horse was at the forge, Fox walked 
down to the shore and looked forth over 
the Bristol Channel. When he returned 
he found the little town in an uproar, 
and a rude mob dragged his companions 
off before Major Ceeley. ‘‘I followed 
them,’’ says Fox, ‘‘into the Justice’s 
house, though they did not lay hands 
upon me. When we came in, the house 


was full of rude people; whereupon | 
asked whether there was not an officer 
among them to keep the people civil. The 


J. Harris Stone. 


THE SOLITARY MONUMENT IN THE QUAKERS’ BURIAL GROUND, 
SENNEN, CORNWALL. 


you see you should not lie, nor do wrong 
to any, nor swear, nor curse, nor take 
God’s name in vain, nor steal.”’ Buta 
copy of this address was handed to a 
mounted traveller—whom the party met 
about three miles from Marazion—and 
he proved to be a servant of one Peter 
Ceeley (or Ceely), of St. Ives, a zealous 
county magistrate, a fierce Puritan and 
Roundhead, and major in the army.* 
The servant riding forward delivered it 
to his master at-St. Ives, where the 
Friends were delayed, owing to having 


Major said he was a Magistrate. I cold 
him he should show forth gravity, and 
sobriety then, and use his authority to 
keep people civil: for I never saw any 
people ruder ; the Indians were more like 
Christians than they. After a while, 
they brought forth the paper aforesaid, 
and asked whether I would own it. I said 
‘Yes.’ Then he tendered the oath of 
abjuration to us, whereupon I put my 
hand in my pocket and drew forth the 
answer to it, which had been given to 
me by the Protector. After I had given 


*It was this man (we should nowadays call him a scoundrel) who had demolished the 


ancient chapel at the holy well of St. Madron. 
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him that, he examined us severely, one 
by one. He had with him a silly young 
priest, and amongst the rest he desired 
to cut my hair, which then was pretty 
long ; but I did not think it my duty to, 
though many times, many were offended 
at it. I told them ‘I had no pride in it, 
and it was not of mine own putting on.’ 
At length the justice put us under a 
guard of soldiers, who were hard and 
wild, like the justice himself; neverthe- 
less we warned the people of the day of 
the Lord, and declared the truth to 
them. The next day he sent us, guarded 
by a party of horses, with swords and 
pistols, to Redruth.’’* So, under the 
guard the Friends started next day from 
Redruth to Lauceston Gaol. On the way 
they met General Desborough, Crom- 
well’s brother-in-law, and one of the 
Major-General’s satraps, through whom 
for a year and a half (June 1655 to De- 
cember 1657) the Protector administered 
the six western counties from Glouces- 
tershire to Land’s End. Cromwell gave 
him very comprehensive powers over 


religion and morals, as_ well as over 
political matters. 


On one. occasion—it 
is stated—one of these satraps, Major- 
General Butler, fined a certain Mr. Bar- 
ton £6 for saying ‘‘God damn me,”’ and 
protested that it should have been £10, 
if the culprit’s horse would have fetched 
as much. The Captain of the troop that 
rode before Desborough, recognised 
Fox, and said, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Fox, what do 
you here?’’ Fox replied, “I am a 
prisoner.”” ‘‘Alack,’’ said the Captain, 
“‘for what?’’ Fox explained how he had 
been arrested whilst travelling on his 
religious errand. ‘‘Then,’’ said he, ‘‘! 
will speak to my lord, and he will set you 
at liberty.”” He rode up to my lord’s 
coach, and explained the case to Des- 
borough. Possibly, had Fox left the 
matter in the Captain’s hands he might 
have had his liberty, but when he him- 
self began to tell the story of his wrongs 
and touched upon his doctrine, Des- 
borough, ‘‘Began to speak against the 
Light of Christ, for which,’’ says Fox, 
“I reproved him. Then he told the 
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soldiers that they might carry us to 
Launceston; for he could not stay to 
talk with us, lest his horses should take 
cold.’’ The prisoners then reached Bod- 
min, where Captain Keat put Fox into 
a room where stood a man with a naked 
rapier in his hand, and when the captive 
remonstrated, answered ‘‘O pray hold 
your tongue, for if you speak to this 
man we cannot all rule him, he is so 
develish,’’ in other words the man was 
a dangerous lunatic. However, after 
strong remonstrance, Fox was put into 
another room. Next day the prisoners 
arrived at Launceston Gaol, and _ the 
stern imprisonment of nearly eight 
months began — from January 22 to 
September 13th, 1656. Nine weeks in- 
tervened between the commitment of 
the Friends to prison and their trial at 
the Assizes, during which period they 
paid the gaoler seven shillings each a 
week for their keep, and seven shillings 
each a week for the keep of their horses. 
They were brought to trial on March 22, 
before Chief Justice Glyn — a regular 
Vicar of Bray — for he had been a 
patriot in 1640, a violent Presbyterian 
in 1646, a Cromwellian under the Protec- 
torate, and a Royalist as soon as 
General Monk began to bestir himself 
and move about for the Restoration of 
the Stuarts. 

The trial was a wrangle between 
Judge and prisoners, because they per- 
sisted in wearing their hats in Court, 
in consequence of which they were fined 
£13 6s. 8d., with imprisonment till the 
fine was paid for the contempt of Court. 
They now went back to a loathsome 
dungeon in Launceston Gaol, called 
Doomsdale, the especial receptacle of 
condemned murderers and witches, and 
said to be haunted by their unquiet 
spirits. Fox feared not the evil spirits, but 
the material discomforts must have been 
terrible, even horrible. Before long the 
Quarter Sessions at Bodmin was held, 
and a statement of the hardship inflicted 
on the prisoners was presented to the 
magistrates, with the result, ‘“That 
Doomsdale door should be opened, and 


*The borough accounts of St. Ives, 1656-1657, contain, I find, this entry: “I. payd ffor 
goeing to Lauceston with the Quakers £1 2s. 0d.” 
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that the prisoners should be allowed to 
cleanse it, and buy their meat in the 
town.”’ The repeated remonstrance of 
Friends to Cromwell at length prevailed, 
and the prisoners were released on Sep- 
tember 13th, 1656. The year afterwards 
the wicked gaoler who had so cruelly 
treated Fox and his comrades met with 
his nemesis. He lost his place, and was 
himself thrown into prison, and while 
there actually begged for alms from the 
Friends, who, during Fox’s imprison- 
ment, had been gathered into a congre- 
gation at Launceston, and eventually he 
was actually shut up himself in the 
horrible Doomsdale, chained, beaten, 
and told by his successor to ‘‘remember 
the good men whom he had wickedly, 
without any cause, cast into that 
dungeon.”’ 

So convinced was Fox by the genuine- 
ness of his mission, and his confidence in 
the inward light, that on his death-bed 
his last words were, ‘‘I am clear, I am 
clear,’’ meaning thereby as in the case 
of St. Paul, that he was ‘‘Clear from 
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the blood of all men,’’ to whom he had 
never failed in a single instance to speak 
about their souls. 


‘*The convulsions of George Fox and 
his Quakers’’ are, according to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, ‘‘evidences of a ten- 
dency to insanity, which always have at- 
tended the opening of the religious sense 
of men, as if they had _ been ‘blasted 
with excess of light’ ’’ :— 


‘‘Great wits are sure to madness 

near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds 

divide.”’ 

Be that as it may, I can never pass the 
old, disused, quite forgotten, solitary 
and forlorn Friends’ Burial Ground at 
Sennen, without many thoughts passing 
through my mind of the simple-hearted, 
honest set of men and women who, no 
doubt, in their generation served God to 
the best of their ability, were charitable 
and just in all their dealings, and acted 
as healthy leaven in the neighbourhood 
of Land’s End. 


Karma. 


By DorotHy SERGEANT. 


One moment more could memory last, 
The cloud would lift that veils the Past 
And all its inmost secrets show. 

And why is it we suffer so 


Then I 


should know! 


Then I should know. 


And what it is that stays my feet 
With sudden pause in crowded street, 
From sense of something I repeat. 
Could we but gain that hidden Light 
Enticing still, eluding sight! 


Could memory last one moment more 
Then might I see you as of yore, 

Who then as now were linked with me; 
Since all that is was fain to be, 

And shall throughout Eternity. 





(Adapted from the French.) 


HEN I was a little boy, a long 
W time .ago, living with my 
father and mother, I used to 
look upon bed-time as the sweetest 
moment in the whole day. Most children 
very much dislike being sent to bed. in 
my case it was otherwise. | simply loved 
it. 


Dinner was over; and my mother, 


after having dusted the oilcloth, placed 
a cup of coffee beside my father. 


Poor 
fellow! he was the only one of the family 
who took it, not from self-indulgence, 
but as a stimulant to keep him wide 
awake for hours for his writing. And 
while he sweetened his mocha, my 
mother—a plump matron of forty, still 
youthful—turning continually towards 
her husband with the tender, intelligent 
glances of a faithful dog—my mother, | 
say, brought her work-basket. My three 
sisters, with only one year’s difference in 
their respective ages, very much alike 
with their quiet beauty, their gowns cut 
from the same piece of stuff, and their 
hair dressed with severe simplicity, be- 
gan to hem pocket-handkerchiefs; and 
I, the little boy, the youngest, the Ben- 
jamin, raised aloft on my high chair by 
the addition of the big Bible, used to 
build houses with cards. 

In summer, during the long days, the 
lamp was lighted as late as possible, and 
through the open window one could see 
the summer evening sky with fantastic 
clouds, and the glorious beauty of the 
setting sun. My mother used always to 
declare that it was fatal for the digestion 
to write immediately after dinner, and 


so she used to beguile my father into 
conversation in order to keep him from 
commencing his evening work—copying 
work at three-pence the page for a con- 
tractor living near. My poor father, a lit- 
erary dreamer, who, in his young days 
had written love sonnets, had come down 
to this drudgery, and employed his even- 
ings in copying technical jargon: ‘*Tak- 
ing to pieces and re-mending lock— 
giving play to staple,’’ and the rest of it. 
To-night he was gay, for things were 
going pretty smoothly in the humble 
household, and he was chatting pleas- 
antly with his wife and children. A 
picture dealer had offered my _ eldest 
sister, Fanny, a couple of guineas for a 
picture she had copied in the National 
Gallery. The second girl, Susan, had 
been hammering half the day at Boc- 
cherini’s Minuet. As to Louise, the 
youngest, she only thought of amuse- 
ment and dress. There she was, giving 
us the description of a lovely little hat 
that she had seen in a milliner’s window 
in Bond Street, and announcing her in- 
tention of making one like it in view of 
the Bank Holiday near at hand. 

**Louise, my child,’’ cried my father, 
“you are building hats in the air!” 

And then the girls all laughed. 

But my mother looked serious. If my 
father had more money than he knew 
what to do with, she had noticed at a 
shop in New Oxford Street a merino of 
good serviceable colour, and extra width, 
‘“‘for your winter frocks, girls.’’ And 
she added gravely, ‘‘It is all wool, and 
a marvellous bargain.’”’ 
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Suddenly it had grown dusk, and my 
father noticed that his little son was 
falling asleep, his head on his folded 
arm, among the ruins of the last house 
of cards. ‘‘Ah, ah!’’ said the good man, 
in joyous tones, ‘‘the dustman is passing 
by.’’ 

That exquisite moment! I shall never 
forget it I, that little son, who am 
now old and grey. My mother took me 
in her arms, and I felt the rough beard 
of my father, and the fresh lips of my 
three sisters pressed in turn on my sleep- 
ing brow; then, with a delicious sense 
of drowsiness, I laid my little head on 
my mother’s shoulder, and I heard con- 
fusedly a sweet voice, in caressing 
tones, murmuring close to my ear, ‘‘Now 
it is time to go to by-by house.”’ 

* * * * * 





Twenty years later 1 had made some 
success as a writer, and taking a holiday 
in the country with my dear little wife 
—my little Mary, lovely as a Madonna of 
Correggio. We alighted from the 
station omnibus, and deposited our 
light baggage in the room at the little 
inn, and we laughed, she and I, at the 
bouquet of orange blossoms under a 
glass shade, at the great double bed, and 
at the tapestry wallpaper, where a nabob 
smoking his chibook on an elephant was 
drawn in wondrous fashion; but when 
we opened the window, looking out on 
the lovely country, and showing the 
forest path green and humid, vanishing 
among the chestnut-trees, we shouted 
for joy, we Londoners, and, in our en- 
thusiasm, we kissed each other in the 
face of Nature. 

And for two days—two summer days, 
the atmosphere like a Turkish bath, 
moistened with short showers—we lived 
here, enjoying the woods from morning 
to night, and leaving the window open in 
order that we might be awakened by the 
nightingales. And we were oh! so happy 
that we seemed to forget all our past 
existence, and imagined that we had 
always inhabited that rustic chamber. 


My pretty little wife had given it a home 
look by throwing her parasol at the foot 
of the bed, and her coquettish hat on the 
glass shade of the orange blossoms. I 
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had already been more than once caught 
by a pretty face, but when I met my 
wife, it was really my first serious pas- 
sion; she was the first that I had ever 
truly loved. Gentle, reserved, affection- 
ate, with the most tender and true eyes 
in the world, I was madly in love with 
her, with her childish talk, with the wis- 
est little serious pout of her lips when 
she was pensive. And she loved me, too, 
and whenever I was absent—if only for 
a day—she would write me the most de- 
voted letters in large ugly writing, full 
of sentiment and bad spelling. 

For a long time we had planned this 
excursion, and had been unable to carry 
it out, for neither liberty nor money was 
always attainable. However, at length 
the opportunity came, and we seized it. 
We had eaten the simple country fare of 
the inn, and drunk the famous home- 
brewed ale, and slept between coarse, 
rustic sheets — very white and very 
rough ; we had rambled at will through 
the forest, where Mary had gathered and 
eaten blackberries, and where I, like a 
sylvan shepherd or a shop-walker out 
for the day, had, with my penknife, cut 
my own initials and Mary’s on the white 
bark of a birch. 

But the sweetest moment in all those 
sweet hours was the moment whose 
memory remains fresh in my heart when, 
as an old man forty years afterwards, I 
am leaning on my stick as I slowly walk 
on the sands at Tenby. 

What I refer to took place about 
eleven o’clock at night, the eve of our 
departure. As it was raining heavily, 
we had lingered over the kitchen fire, I 
drying my thick country boots, she ar- 
ranging the bunch of wild-flowers she 
was carrying back to London. Then we 
mounted to our room, where we dawdled 
for some time, laughing as we listened 
to the lame innkeeper shutting the shut- 
ters in the basement. At length all was 
silent ; the rain had ceased, and we sud- 
denly felt ourselves environed by the 
great silence and the profound solitude 
of a night in the country. Without 
speaking, Mary took the candle, placed 
it on the chimney-piece in front of the 
dingy, fly-bespecked mirror, and began 
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to undress. I, ° 


for my 
buried 


part, 

myself 
in @ large arm- 
chair, and, with 
legs crossed, looked 
at her in a dreamy state of 
fatigue and happiness. 

I recollect her as she grace- 
fully raised to her hair her slen- 
der arms above her head, and 
when she saw in the glass her 
young husband smiling at her, 
she smiled back at him. 

How fondly I loved her at 
that moment, and love was without an 
atom of base alloy. I was tired out, but 
I think my lassitude made me still more 
tender. In view of the lavender-scented 
bed with the twin pillows, I enjoyed in 
anticipation the refined delight of aban- 
doning myself to her caresses, of bid- 
ding her good-night in a tender embrace, 
and laying my head on that simple heart 
which beat for me alone. And then, seem- 
ing to guess my thoughts, she came and 
sat on my knee, threw her arms round 
my neck, and looking closely at me with 
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sweet eyes half closing with sleep, said 
softly, like a child who wants to be 
rocked, and in dreamy tones 

**Now it is time to go to by-by house.”’ 


+ * * * * 
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I am growing old. Nay, I am old, for I 
am in my sixtieth year, and my hair is 
of the shade known as ‘‘pepper and 
salt.’’ Then, too, there are crow’s feet 
at the corners of my eyes, and there is 
little doubt that 1 am now rapidly 
going down the hill. I have still remained 
true to my first mistress—literature, and 
I am a successful writer of love stories, 
and a teller of dreams. I awoke this 
morning feeling very unwell, and almost 
immediately I recollected that I 
was expected to go to a funeral. 
Now I was very much dininclined to 
go to this funeral, and to pay respect 
to the grave of a man whom, when he 
was living, I despised. Why this hypo- 
crisy? I asked myself. He was a 
confrére, doubtless — what an absurd 
world! — but a curious fellow, and, as 
unkind persons used to declare, easily 
bought. Still, I had no fault to find with 
him personally. Quite the reverse. 
Without any interested motives, this 
journalist had always shown me a 
courtesy which made me blush. He had 
praised me with tact, and even warmly 
defended me on occasion. If not friends, 
we were at least comrades. We shook 
hands when we met accidentally in the 
street, and at ‘first nights.” And I 
made up my mind that, after all, the 
least I could do would be to attend the 
funeral. I owed the dead this atom of 
respect ; besides, we professed the same 
faith, being both of us Roman Catholics. 
And so on this dismal, rainy November 
morning I shaved and dressed early, and 
breakfasted hastily, and taking a four- 
wheeled cab, which smelt of damp fogs, 
arrived late at the church, whe-e I found 
the funeral service nearly over. Indeed, 
the Absolution was just being pro- 
nounced. I sprinkled myself with holy 
water, re-entered my cab, and the cor- 
tége moved off towards a suburban 
cemetery in the cold, drizzling rain. 
Then began the usual lugubrious 
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comedy. People who had been cracking 
jokes all along the road, composed their 
features into an expression of seriousness 
or grief, as they stood round the open 
grave. And there was his wife, an anti- 
quated sinner whom I had known all my 
life, a woman who had loathed and des- 
pised her husband when he was alive, 
but who seemed on this occasion to have 
a ready command of tears—tears which 
seriously interfered with her cosmetics. 

I had seen enough. I knew that at 
the conclusion I should have to speak to 
many people whom I would rather avoid, 
and so I escaped before the end, and hid- 
ing behind a magnificent monument 
erected to the memory of a famous 
haberdasher, I hastened down the long 
path of the cemetery. 

The rain had ceased, but the dark, 
dirty sky, the dead leaves in the mud, 
the black trees dripping on the tombs, 
and the terrible wind which sighed and 
moaned, all added to my depression. I 
felt a sudden and indescribable distress. 
I remembered that I was no _ longer 
young, that my health was indifferent, 
that my life was precarious, and that my 
envied literary reputation was a mere 
nothing. I told myself that when my 
time should come—and it was bound to 
come before long — there would be a 
repetition of to-day’s display, the same 
empty pomp, and the same _ grinning 
mourners in the carriages, chatting on 
trivial subjects. I felt so saturated with 
sadness and disgust that I positively 
wished that I were dead, that all was 
over with me, and that I could rest 
here. 

And then, in the wind, which mur- 
mured and wailed as it bent the willow- 
trees, I fancy I heard—in answer to my 
thoughts—the words which reminded 
me of the happy episodes in my life, the 
words which I had only heard from my 
beloved mother and my dear dead wife— 

“*Now it is time to go to by-by house.”’ 
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THE GREAT SOKO, 


THROUGH THE 


TETUAN. 


WILDERNESS TO 


TETUAN.—(IL) 


By E. REID 


were not yet at 


UR troubles 
an end. 


In the huge open square of the 

Soko (market-place) whose vastness 
could but be guessed at in the dimness, 
Benedette called a halt, and we got off 
our horses. 

‘*This,’’ he said, ‘‘is your hotel.’’ 

We looked up at the gilt letters 
above the doorway; they spelt ‘‘Hotel 
Victoria.’’ Now, one of the few in- 
junctions which had been given to me 
personally, was on no account to stay 
at any inn in Tetuan but the Hotel 
Dersa; and my adviser, a German 
mining engineer, was the sort of man 
to know what he was talking about. 

Benedette had already, as far back 
as Tangier, had my instructions on the 
point; his self-will in dismounting us 
here was therefore proportionately the 
more annoying. 

“Did I not tell you Hotel Dersa?”’ 
said I. 

=e ‘bout Hotel 


know nothing 


MATHESON. 


Dersa—this one best hotel in Tetuan. 
You stay here.’’ 

‘*T think not,’’ said I. But in truth 
it was a flattering notion to have to go 
no farther; also I felt worried about the 
horses. 

Mrs. R.B. and I agreed that we might 
just look at the accommodation; so, 
accompanied by Benedette and two 
Spanish females understanding only 
their own tongue, we ascended the nar- 
row staircase. The place was stuffy and 
ill-lighted ; and on the landing a couple 
of rather un-civilised-looking Spaniards 
lounged uneasily on chairs. One of the 
women opened the door of a bed-cham- 
ber, of which the immediately apparent 
and rather fundamental drawback was 
the absence of any window—depending 
for both daylight and ventilation upon 
its door being left open to the 
landing. 

“‘This,’’ said Benedette, turning to 
his mistress (myself), ‘‘is your room.”’ 

‘*You can’t possibly sleep there,”’ 
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said Mrs. R. B., 
horror. 

I was inclined to agree with her; but 
we had ridden forty-five miles, were 
tired out, and in need of food. Also, it 
behoved us, in this queer place, not to 
be rash, lest a worse thing befall us. 

‘*Let us just see your rooms,’’ I sug- 
gested, temporising. 

We ascended another flight. Briefest 
inspection decided us that the ‘‘worse 
thing’’ would take a good deal of find- 
ing. 

I turned to Benedette. ‘‘Take us to 
the Dersa Hotel immediately,’’ I said, 
firmly ; ‘‘we shall not stay here.” 

My Gibraltan looked the sulkiness he 
did not quite dare express. As we left 
the house the women said something to 
him in Spanish. 


in a tone of holy 


‘“They say,’’ he said, ‘‘Hotel Dersa 
be very bad hotel—in five minutes you 
be back here.’’ 

‘**Take us,’’—I said it with emphasis 
—‘‘to the Hotel Dersa.”’ 

We trailed wearily down one of the 
rough stone-paved alleys which debouch 


into the great market-place — had the 
street in question been in any European 


city, the description ‘‘ back slum ”’ 
would have seemed flattery — and a 
couple of bends brought us to a small, 
open space in front of a house, dimly 
lit as to its exterior by a lamp 
above the entrance, and through whose 
half-open doorway also lamplight fil- 
tered from inside. It was the Hotel 
Dersa. 

Benedette, self-important as usual, 
entered and spoke volubly in Spanish 
to a decent, but lumpish, individual with 
a convict crop, who came forward with 
a separate bow for each of us, and every 
outward sign of deep respect. 

A double-bedded room on the first 
floor was indicated for Mrs. R. B. and 
her niece. Hypercriticism was far from 
us—and at least the room had windows. 
My room on the same floor pleased me 
little, being, in fact, a small space, 
filched and unsubstantially boarded off 
from the salle -d-manger. Still, it had a 
window. 
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Just afterwards, I saw the room as- 
signed to Benedette (still on the same 
landing.) 

‘You can have my room, Benedette,* 
I said; ‘‘I like this one better.’’ Cer- 
tainly, 1 could have that room, he told 
me, politely—-that is if I didn’t mind a 
Spanish gentleman passing through it to 
reach his own, which possessed no 
other ingress. 

As, unluckily, I speak no Spanish, I 
was not in a position to verify the mat- 
ter. All I know is, that Benedette's 
room was a better one than mine. 

Our modest baggage having presently 
been brought along by Abd ul Kader and 
the mule-boy, we had just time for a 
much-needed wash when dinner was an- 
nounced. | 

‘Two or three men were already seated 
at the end of the dining-room immedi- 
ately adjoining my bedroom partition. 
They appeared deeply interested in us 
travel-worn women folk. 

The dinner was rather a surprise, and 
compared favourably with that usually 
found at provincial German hotels. As 
to the drinks, I thought I could never 
stop drinking the white Spanish wine 
and mineral water. Still, it was not that 
which made me, on rising from table, 
stagger uncertainly to my room (luckily 
the other diners had left), and so, as 
Pepys would put it, ‘‘to bed.” 

We passed a fairly good night, in 
spite of horrid suspicions, unfortunately 
too well-founded, that we were not the 
sole occupants of our respective couches. 
Mrs. R. B., indeed, appeared to be im- 
mune, but my average for the three 
nights we slept in Tetuan was one and 
a half, whilst Miss W. was less fortun- 
ate than either of us, both as to numbers 
and variety. 

My fellow-travellers, who had retired 
to rest vaunting their possession of two 
windows, discovered before morning 
that such grandeur may have corres- 
ponding drawbacks; for already in the 
small hours their ears were assailed by a 
squealing and grunting, the origin of 
which another of the five senses con- 
firmed beyond doubt. 

When morning came, they looked dis- 
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gustedly down from their east window 
upon a filthy enclosure, bounded on one 
side by the house wall, and tenanted by 
a colony of pigs, whose standard of 


manners and hygiene shewed anything 
but an advance upon 
European cousins. 
But, raising the eyes, such an entran- 
cing view met them of mountains beyond 
the smiling valley of rivers and orange- 
gardens, as made one forget the pigs, 


those of their 
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ordinary tourist ceases from troubling, 
and Europeans, save the trading class of 
Spaniards, are a negligible quantity. 
Nominally a seaport, Tetuan is actually 
about seven miles from the sea, and the 
voyager is by no means certain of effect- 
ing a landing; for actual port there is 
none, and the open roadstead is exposed 
to strong winds called Levanters. 

On our way to the Great Soko, from 
which most of the chief streets seem to 


A GLIMPSE OF TETUAN, THE MINARET 
IN THE CENTRE-DISTANCE. 


and only long to be out and away 
amongst those distant glories, in the 
Moroccan sunshine of February. 
Contrary to the predictions of Tangier 
friends, none of us had suffered from 
saddle-soreness, nor were even stiff to 
any appreciable degree ; and after break- 
fast we felt ready and eager to explore. 
One charm of Tetuan is that it is a 
nearly unspoiled Moorish city, where the 


radiate, we loked in at the fondok, 
where our horses were stabled — I 
should better say—tethered. For this 
fondok, though in the city, differed 
little from the halfway fondok in any- 
thing except degree. It was a little 
smaller, and a little dirtier, but architec- 
turally it was upon the same plan. Mrs. 
R. B.’s horse had been seen by a Moor- 
ish vet., who pronounced it to be suffer- 
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ing from a gathering in the foot, 
induced, doubtless, by a prick in shoe- 
ing. He had applied remedies according 
to his lights, but it was obvious to us 
women, in spite of Benedette’s optimistic 
asseverations, that the animal would not 
be fit to return with us to Tangier. (1 
found later that he had reasons, not un- 
connected with his own pecuniary ad- 
vantage, for wishing to take the horse 
back to Tangier — but all this is 
‘‘another story.’’) 

We crossed the vast open square, the 
Oriental character of which is marred 
here and there by ungainly Spanish 
houses interrupting the severe dig- 
nity of the white and massive walls 
towering windowless to the blue sky. 
For Eastern windows give on to their 
enclosed courtyards—save for tiny iron- 
barred casements here and_ there, 


which seem but to accentuate the mys- 
tery of those else blind and silent human 
dwellings. 

Through a lofty archway at the lower 
corner of the Soko, we entered one of 
the usual roughly paved and narrow 
streets, crowded with Moors and lower- 


class Spaniards, and _ lined on either 
hand with close-packed booth-like shops, 
whose Jew proprietors lounged outside 
or sat within. They regarded us with 
some interest as foreigners and potential 
customers, though seldom importuning 
us to buy. At a point where the long 
straight alley takes a right-angle, there 
was a shop or store of superior preten- 
sions to the rest, bearing the name, 
“British Post-Office,’’ and the _ pro- 
prietor of which, standing behind his 
counter — he dealt in grocery and the 
like—beamed unmistakeably at sound 
of our English speech. He was easily 
seen to be British, and he struck me in 
almost a_ pathetic light as an exotic 
amongst this primitive Eastern life. 

But he seemed perfectly serene and 
cheerful; and it seems that our com- 
miseration was quite misplaced; for he 
assured us, with a pleasant northern 
accent which could be cut with a knife, 
that he had come to look on Tetuan as 
home. 
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Further progress down delightful 
slum-like streets afforded a succession 
of ever picturesque vistas through 
white-distempered arches. 


For the most part each street monop- 
vlised the manufacture and sale of one 
kind of merchandise. There was the 
shoemakers’ quarter, where every little 
booth-like shop was hung with Eastern 
slippers, gold-embroidered and of varied 
colours for the ladies, or lemon-coloured 
and plain, as the men wear them. 
Usually the owner of the shop sat 
within,working as though Tetuan must 
else go unshod. The town is famous for 
its slippers, and for its gaily-striped 
footahs* of native weaving. Then there 
was the blacksmiths’ quarter, a succes- 
sion of tiny smithies, each with its forge, 
and hardly room, it seemed to us, to 
work at it — and the quarter of the 
sweet-stuff vendors, whose strange and 
sticky wares attracted us, though not to 
the point of sampling them—and so on, 
through the gamut of Oriental indus- 
tries. 

Another turn and twist or two, and 
we entered a small courtyard, to be 
courteously welcomed by the proprietor 
of the premises. It almost seemed that 
he had expected us, and I make small 
doubt it was so; for one’s guide in these 
Oriental countries generally has an axe 
of his own to grind. They were careful 
to inform us that there was not the 
slightest obligation upon us to purchase 
any of the antique Moorish embroideries 
which they had brought us ‘‘just to 


” 


see. 

But the obligation, we found, was in 
ourselves; for it was not in woman to 
resist the tempting wares so untiringly 
spread before us. 

There were long scarves in old, hand- 
loom linen or cotton, with ends em- 
broidered in silks of one or more shades ; 
and there were stripes and squares 
suitable for decorative purposes, or as 
trimming for dresses; and, too, there 
were entire garments of Eastern fashion 
in rich and bizarre colourings, whose 
effect we tested on the bashfully grin- 


*Coarsely-woven cotton pieces the size of large towels used as outer garments by the women. 
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ning, but entirely picturesque young 
Moor, Abd ul Kader. 

None of us had brought a superfluity 
of cash into the wilds; but fading that 
it could be arranged for us to pay on 
delivery of the goods in Tangier, we all 
succumbed to temptation. 

Of course Benedette ‘‘bossed’’ the 
bargaining. He would enquire prices in 
a lordly manner (our Spanish just 
sufficed us to understand the replies) ; 
and then would turn to us in a take- 
thy-bill-quickly-and-write-fifty sort of 
way, and say: “‘I get it for you for so 
much,’’ (naming considerably less). We 
submitted to Benedette’s manceuvres, 
having learned in course of other travels 
that it is cheaper to be cheated by one 
person than by half a dozen, and ap- 
parently the bargains were concluded to 
the satisfaction of the Jewish merchant, 
whose smiling wife stood by, and at a 
sign from her lord, produced a glass 
bowl containing black objects immersed 
in syrup, to which we helped ourselves, 
perforce, with our fingers, and sampling, 
found good. We diagnosed the black 


objects as figs. 

It seemed to us that we could never 
tire of roaming the streets and watching 
the life of this nearly unspoiled Oriental 
town; and we might have lost all count 
of time, had it not been for Abd ul Kader 
and Benedette, both of whom held rigid 


views on the virtue of punctuality at 
mealtimes. 

Mrs. R.B. had come armed with an 
introduction from the British Minister in 
Tangier to the Consul at Tetuan, and 
had sent it to the Consulate by Abd ul 
Kader at breakfast-time. On our return 
to the Hotel Dersa, we found a message 
to the effect that the consul would call 
on us at 2.30. 

He did so, and proved to be a kind 
and jovial person. He stayed chatting 
some half-hour, and said he had made 
arrangements for us to be received by 
two of the most distinguished Moors in 
Tetuan, who would shew us their beau- 
tiful houses ; and he kindly invited us to 
take tea with him afterwards. 

Although the Consul sent his own 
Moorish servant to escort us, we thought 
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it better to take our two men along, in 
order to emphasise our social impor- 
tance! 

In these Eastern cities the entrances 
to even the finest and wealthiest houses 
are found — one might say, concealed— 
in narrow and tortuous streets, such as, 
in our English towns would certainly be 
condemned by Urban Councils. Yet the 
doorways are often handsome, and of a 
certain mysterious dignity. 

Our first host, whom we may call 
Abou Yakoub Yussef (because it was 
not his actual name), received us with 
gracious but unsmiling dignity on the 
inner threshold of his mansion, shaking 
hands with each of us. We followed him 
into a magnificent pillared hall, with a 
fountain in the centre. The whole 
spacious apartment presented an almost 
kaleidoscopic effect of gorgeous Orien- 
tal colouring, from the richly-decorated 
vaulted roof, to the floor, which was laid 
with beautiful Moorish tiles, and the 
pillars which also were faced with them. 

We stood, gazing our fill, narrowly 
observed by our host, who seemed grati- 
fied by our obvious admiration. 


Presently he led the way into the 
lewan, an apartment divided off from 
the large hall only by open arches. This 
lewan, or reception room, was carpeted 
with lovely old Persian rugs, as to which 
we were tempted to break the tenth 
commandment. 

But on the other hand, the low seat 
or divan which ran the length of the 
lewan, was covered with narrow strips 
of garish and rather cheap-looking 
carpet of French make, to which none of 
us would have given house-room. This 
was not the only inconsistency in our 
host’s scheme of house-decoration. High 
up on gaudily-painted Moorish brackets 
and shelves, old priceless Moorish pot- 
tery and china, both Oriental and Euro- 
pean, was heterogeneously crowded, so 
that some was almost hidden, and none 
could be properly seen. And then, as 
though in a wanton travesty of good 
taste, which might have looked naif ‘f 
it had not been so _ regrettable, there 
hung along the lewan wall, at odd and 
unmatching intervals, and so high up 
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that their primary use was quite nulli- 
fied, some six or eight gilt-framed 
mirrors, of the type seen over the man- 
telpieces of our lower middle-class. 

But now hear the crowning artistic 
delinquency of Abou Yakoub Yussef, of 
this Palace Beautiful. At either end of 
the long lewan stood a monstrous 
double bedstead in the French style, 
made up as though for sleeping; but I 
have reason to believe that these were 
not in use, but rather displayed as 
articles of virtu, as we might display a 
Queen Anne chest, or a carved Tudor 
armchair. 

There was also a cheap-looking cot- 
tage piano, of which more presently. 

At a sign from our host we ladies sank 
down upon the low divan flanked by our 
two retainers ; but Abou Yakoub Yussef 
sat upon a chair facing us, and began 
to busy himself about a teatray on a 
low table before him. On another small 
table nearer to us were two plates of 
sweet cakes, one kind of which all too 
prosaically conjured up the household 
words, ‘‘Huntley and Palmer,’’ and 


doubtless hailed from the store of our 
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Scotch friend of the British 
Post-office. We had more 
hope of the other biscuits be- 
ing indigenous. They were 
large and smooth, and rather 
anaemic-looking, like fresh 
mushrooms with their stalks 
off. 

Whilst Abou Yakoub Yussef 
deliberately counted heads, 
and put in tea-leaves accord- 
ingly, a female black slave 
stood beside her master hold- 
ing sprigs of mint and twigs of 
lemon or citron leaves. 

From these, with much care 
and deliberation, our host broke 
off a number of small bits, 
and dropped them into the tea- 
pot. 

Then he clapped his hands 
in a _ delightfully Arabian- 
Nightsy manner, and another 
slave appeared, carrying a 
thing like a despatch box filled 
with lumps of sugar as big as 
a baby’s hand. 

Three or four of these lumps followed 
the tea-leaves and lemon-leaves and the 
mint-sprigs into the pot. Then slave 
number one took it away and brought it 
back with the hot water. 

Now our host, with a grave ceremon- 
iousness befitting the occasion, poured 
a little of the brew (one really couldn’t 
say ‘‘the tea’’) into a tiny gold-embossed 
tumbler of doll’s size, and tasted with 
critical deliberation. A survival this, no 
doubt, of the good old times when 
poison was liable to be a feature of such 
graceful hospitality as we were now en- 
joying. 

The cups were filled by our host, and 
handed by one slave, and the little cakes 
by the other. We sat at first almost in 
silence, mentally anathematising the 
Tower of Babel. I do know a little 
Arabic, but mine is’nt the Moroccan 
variety, and in any case I felt shy of 
airing it publicly. Luckily Mrs. R.B. 
had the inspiration to inform our host 
through Abd ul Kader that her father 
had in former years been sent on a dip- 
lomatic mission to the Sultan of 
Morocco, and had received from him a 

















sword as a present. A few grave nods 
in the direction of Mrs. R.B. acknow- 
ledged the information, and she ob- 
viously went up several degrees in Abou 
Yakoub’s estimation. 

She rose still further to the occasion, 
and enquired as to the piano, upon 
which the sheikh signified his pleasure 
that she should try it. She got up and 
played a little Humoresque by Grieg, 
recognisable by its rhythm rather than 
its air, owing to the hopeless falseness 
of the instrument. Still, the sheikh 
seemed duly impressed. 

Altogether Mrs. R. B. was quite a 
social success, and I am afraid that Miss 
W. and I cut poor figures in compari- 
son; but we didn’t mind, for we were 
taking it all in, and enjoying ourselves 
considerably. 

Presently our host signified, through 
Abd ul Kader, that we were expected in 
the harem, and himself led the way 
across the noble hall to an apartment 
corresponding architecturally with the 
lewan we had just quitted, but curtained 
off between the arches with heavy 
crimson hangings. One of these the 
master of the house held aside, and we 
entered, to find a rather obese, but not 
uncomely lady of perhaps forty squatt- 
ing upon the inevitable low divan. At 
a few feet distant from her another 
human being squatted—at least, I sup- 
pose it was human, for it had a nose 
and a mouth of sorts, and eyes—awful 
eyes, watchful and unblinking, as they 
fixed us all in turn, shewing livid staring 
whites as the eyeballs rolled in their 
sockets. 

The type of this monstrous apparition 
was negroid, yet the creature was not 
black, but a sort of butter-scotch brown. 
I had no chance, at the moment, of com- 
paring notes with my fellow-travellers ; 
so I went through agonies of secret 
doubt as to whether the horrid being 
were an eunuch, or merely the mother- 
in-law of Abou Yakoub Yussef. It 
seemed prudent to be on the safe side, 
so, after greeting our hostess I extended 
a tentative hand, which was received in 
the dead-fish clasp of a hugh, brown and 
clammy paw. 
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Conversation was, perforce, limited to 
occasional monosyllables; and yet once 
again Mrs. R.B. rose nobly to the occa- 
sion by drawing off her rings, and hand- 
ing them, with a smile, to our hostess. 
I confess I watched the proceedings not 
without anxiety; for customs vary with 
countries, and it was at least possible 
that Mrs. Abou Yakoub Yussef might 
regard the rings as a graceful recog- 
nition of her lord’s hospitality to our- 
selves. She tried them on her plump, 
tallowy fingers, and displayed them to 
her husband, and to the other creature. 
I could do no less than follow suit with 
the little jewellery I had about me, so 
handed over two rings set with 
diamonds and one with an emerald, and 
my long watchchain, with the lapis lazuli 
balls, all which appeared to excite vast 
admiration in Mrs. Abou’s breast. She 
slipped the chain over her head, toyed 
with the watch, and held her be-ringed 
hands this way and that. Nothing would 
serve her lord but that he should try on 
my rings also, which he did almost as 
eagerly as the lady, finally restoring 
them to me with the remark ‘‘m’ziana,”’ 
which I knew meant “‘pretty,’’ though 
I have never heard the word out of 
Morocco. 

In turn our hostess displayed to us 
such jewellery as she was wearing (it 
was quite disappointing) — and there- 
with any mental point of contact 
seemed to be exhausted, and we took 
our leave with the usual ‘‘maa es- 
salaamas.’’ In the centre of the beauti- 
ful hall where he had received us, Abou 
Yakoub Yussef took gracious, but 
ever unsmiling farewell of his English 
visitors. Through our interpreters we 
expressed our thanks for his kindness, 
and our admiration of his possessions ; 
which civilities, be sure, lost nothing in 
process of being Arabicised. 

We now set out on the second visit 
kindly arranged for us by the British 
Consul. We should have been sadly at 








a loss without the guidance of his Moor- 
ish servant, who piloted us at top-speed 
through interminable mazes of winding 
arched and stone-paved alleys, for the 
cities rarely 


streets in those Oriental 
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have names, and our servants were un- 
acquainted with any but the main 
thoroughfares of Tetuan. 

Our second host, whose name was 
something like Ersini, waited outside 
the door of his fine house to receive us. 
He was a typical Moor of the wealthy 
class, apparently some years over thirty, 
but allowing for his nationality, probably 
not so much. 

He was less persistently grave than 
Abou Yakoub Yussef, but even he 
smiled rarely ; and there was ever about 
him that Oriental reticence, which, how- 
ever, is poles asunder from intentional 
arrogance. 


The great door from the street opened 
into a shady garden, fragrant with 
orange and citron trees, bearing blos- 
som and fruit together, as their sweet 
nature is. All along the garden facade 
of the house a terrace ran, laid with 
Moorish tiles; and as to the part adjoin- 
ing the house, roofed over above sup- 
porting arches. Let into part of the 
open terrace was a large tank full of 
clear water, and literally alive with gold- 
fish. I asked for some bread, and our 
host and I threw in infinitesimal bits; 
but the goldfish only sampled them 
politely and without enthusiasm. Then 
the Seyyid led us into a stately hall, of 
the style and proportions of the one we 
had just seen. But in some ways this 
one attracted us more, being open to 
the sky, except for the cloister-like part, 
over which the second story of the house 
was built. 

The usual fountain bubbled coolly in 
the centre; and flanking it at each 
corner, a lofty orange tree in full bear- 
ing reared its green crest and load of 
hanging golden globes into the square 
of hot blue sky above. 

No open lewan adjoined this hall or 
court; nor were there any French bed- 
steads to affront the eye, nor gilt-framed 
mirrors to strike a discordant note in 
the Eastern harmony. Altogether there 
was distinction and a virile savour about 
this apartment, whose sole plenishing 
was three or four gun-racks upon the 
cloister walls, each with as many guns 
laid horizontally. These our host poin- 
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ted to in turn, with the remark ‘‘ingel- 
lizi,’’ or ‘‘allemani,’’ as the case might 
be. The rests for the guns consisted of 
boar’s tusks, the spoil of Ersini’s gun; 
for it would appear that our host was a 
noted sportsman. 

Presently, as in the first case, we were 
invited to visit the harem, and were 
similarly conducted to where some 
heavy curtains shut off the ladies’ re- 
ception room from the profane gaze. 
Eager hands from within held back the 
hangings to admit us; and—with our 
visit to the last harem vividly in mind, 
we had an agreeable surprise. There 
were four ladies, of whom not one ap- 
proached middle-age, two were quite 
young and pretty, and all, to our pleased 
eyes, appeared charming. 

Our visit seemed greatly to please 
and excite them; they drew us down 
close beside them on the low divan, and 
proceeded to make a frank and exhaus- 
tive, yet perfectly friendly examination 
of our appearance and dress, which 
made us regret, for their sakes if not 
our own, that we could not appear to 
better advantage than was possible in 
the utilitarian shirts and skirts which 
were our only wear, except our habits, 
on this Tetuan journey. 

Conversation was sadly restricted; 
the Moorish ladies shewed their white 
teeth in perpetual smiles, and even 
laughs of obvious pleasure; and we felt 
a yearning to our simple-minded sisters 
of the harem, who (without suspecting 
it), were serving life-long sentences of 
captivity. 

And so, with some nervousness I 
compelled myself to exploit my Arabic, 
and was rewarded by the joy of the 
ladies, who told each other excitedly, 
**she speaks Arabic,”’ and then fell, with 
one accord, to cross-question me in the 
Moorish kind, of which catechism I 
understood perhaps a third, and made 
what shift I might to answer. 

I told.them we had ridden on horses 
from Tangier, and that the way was 
long; and then I was expected to sup- 
ply an outline of the biography of all 
three of us, especially of Miss W., who, 
as the youngest of us, excited the most 
interest and speculation. 
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Then they pointed to Mrs. R.B., and 
asked me: ‘‘Is she old or young?”’’ to 
which, luckily, I found a reply which 
was at once Arabic and _ truthful. 
‘**Motawassita,*”’ I said; and they all 
clapped their hands and laughed. 

When presently we rose to take leave 
of them, they looked like disappointed 
children. 

The Seyyid Ersini, who, with our 
men-servants, had awaited us in the big 
hall, now led the way to the lewan, or 
reception-room proper, which, in this 
instance, was a separate apartment, 
giving on to the garden through the 
terrace arches; and from whence our 


the length of our visit. However thai 
might be, he preserved his company 
manners intact, and, whilst manipulat- 
ing the coffee, conversed cheerfully with 
us, through Abd ul Kader. 

We took leave with the usual compli- 
ments, and ended our social afternoon 
in Tetuan with a visit to the British 
consul. (English tea this time, and 
English toast!). This visit was scarcely 
behind the others in interest. For our 
host was a man of parts, a collector of 
old Moorish Pottery such as now is hard 
to find, and of bric-a-brac generally. And 
the setting of his bachelor ménage was 
a charming old Moorish house. 
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horizon was_ bounded by lofty cream- 
white walls, and the hot blue of the 
North African sky. 

Through our servants we were asked 
what refreshment we would take, and 
fearing it contrary to etiquette to refuse 
outright, we—-with the memory of duty 
second cups of sweet Moorish tea, too 
nearly in mind, said we should prefer 
coffee. I now believe we were wrong 
about the aforesaid point of etiquette, 
and that our host, who himself made the 
coffee, may have been bored to death by 


*Medium. 
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LITTLE SOKO. 


Now the account of our doings in 
Tetuan, and of what happened about 
the lame horse, and the story of our one- 
night camp at the fondok (for we did 
not take on the 45-mile ride twice), are 
they not sufficient to make another 
article, or at least to prolong this pres- 
ent one beyond the limits of the editorial 
patience ? 

In a word, then, we arrived back in 
Tangier little the worse physically, and 
better otherways, for our little venture ; 
and womanlike, rejoiced to get into 
decen: clothes once more. 


End. 








By OSCAR PARKER. 


treacle?’’ asked Alice. 


HY 
‘‘Why not?” said the Dor- 


mouse. ‘‘Why alter Rip Van 
Winkle?’’ *‘Why not?” said Mr. Cyril 
Maude. And he altered it. Or Mr. 


Austin Strong did. At least that is how 
one supposes it came about. And so at 
the Playhouse, instead of Washington 
Irving, and Jefferson, and wonderful 
comedy, or bright music and the glorious 
fun of Fred Leslie, we get something 
which. resembles only the wild night- 
mare of a child—bogies, tormented 
spirits, thunderstorms, gloomy. mountain 
tops, death and damnation, through the 
midst of which roams Mr.Cyril Maude as 
Rip, occasionally humorous, very oftep 
drunk, almost always in terror and dire 
anguish, working hard, doing wonders, 
galvanizing bones that are even more 
than dry, but . . . where is the Rip Van 
Winkle that we knew and loved? Gone. 
Why? Well, perhaps the Dormouse was 
right. Perhaps it is ‘‘why not?’’ By 
the time these lines are published we 
shall know. But if Mr. Austin Strong’s 
version of our childhood’s legend holds 
the boards, one critic, at least, will hide 
for ever his diminished head. 

There are others than Rip. But they 
do not count for much. Miss Winifred 
Emery acts, as ever she must, beauti- 
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pretty, there are lighting 


fully, but she only appears in one act, 
and then merely as an old woman—a 
misfortune when she is still perfectly 
capable.of looking beautiful as a young 
one. Miss Margery Maude, wonderfully 
like her mother, makes all that can be 
made of Rip’s young lover. There is 
scenery that is occasionally exquisitely 
and goblin 
effects that are admirably contrived, and 
a most expert stage management, es- 
pecially as regards the child performers ; 
but alas, the whole thing is spoilt by long 
scenes of unwarranted psychical con- 
vulsions on the part of Rip, and a ter- 
rible striving in the play towards 
allegorical and moral effect ; terrible, for 
Rip, poor old chap, was never in the 
least moral, and I am sure he was never 
intended to be allegorical. 

However, from all this queer hotch- 
potch there stands out one moment 
which in itself is almost worth paying 
the price of a seat for. That is the 
moment when Rip awakes from his fifty 
years slumber alone on the mountains 
which overhang his native village. In 
the centre of the stage is a great pile of 
dead leaves, surrounding the gnarled 
and spreading roots of an old tree. Some 
soldiers come on, talk, and then go off 
again. And then, in the midst of a dead 
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hush, a leaf in the dead heap rustles, 
and faintly moves. The whole pile 
quivers, trembles, and is still again. 
Then, gradually, horribly, a green elbow 
appears, a ragged knee, a mildewed, 
knotty hand. And then, slowly, from the 
brown and decaying leaves rises the pale 
bearded face and white wrinkled head 
of an incredibly old man. 


That moment is due to genius on the 
part of someone connected with the pro- 
duction of Rip Van Winkle. Perhaps 
it is Mr. Maude. 

* am 7 * 

‘‘On ne badine pas avec l’amour—’’ 
And you must not ‘monkey round’’ with 
comic opera. You may turn one of 
Bernard Shaw’s plays into comic opera, 
and make a_ successful ‘‘Chocolate 
Soldier’’ out of it, because it was half 
comic opera before. But you should 
mot commence a real comic opera with 
a prologue which is drama —‘‘Bonita”’ 
commences with a darkened stage, a sad 
little parting scene between an adoring 
husband and wife, and the subsequent 
sudden and violent death of the husband 
—continue with a first act which is really 
genuine comic opera, bright, amusing, 
pretty and exceedingly good, and wind 
up with a last act, which is neither 
tragedy, nor comic opera, nor melo- 
drama, though it has suggestions of 
each—and which drags! And I doubt if 
you should engage Mr. Granville Barker 
to ‘‘produce’’ it, for by doing so you lose 
almost as much as you gain. Mr. Bar- 
ker’s influence is probably seen in 
‘‘Bonita,’’ in some charming and new 
(to comic opera) scenes and lighting 
éffects, in a very clever stage-manage- 
ment of well-trained chorus and supers, 
and a general striving after forcing us 
to examine the fairy spirit of comic 
opera under the light of probability and 
cold reason! 

We do examine thus, and we only feel 
that we prefer the lady as we used to 
know her. 

Not that ‘‘Bonita’’ is not good. Thre 
are some excellent things in it. The 
music is mostly pretty, some of it very 
pretty. The first act is everything that 
could be desired. The words all through 
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are good, and occasionally very good. 
Mr. Lionel Mackinder and Miss Claire 
Evelyn ought to make the fortune of any 
manager — he, really funny every 
moment he is on the stage, she, looking 
charming, and singing beautifully. But 
if the opera is to live, and it could be 
made to live, it must be chopped about. 
The prologue should be cut out, what- 
ever effect the excision may have on the 
story ; the second act must be re-written ; 
and, however un-Granville-Barker-ish 
and inartistic the surrender may be, con- 
cessions should be made to the spirit of 
comic opera, to the absurd, if you will 
have it so. To give an instance; no 
doubt it is artistic, and not absurd, be- 
fore the fall of the final curtain, to allow 
the pretty chorus girls and the supers 
to fade softly from view, and to leave 
the young lovers embracing silently in 
the centre of the stage; but then, also, 
your audience fades silently from the 
theatre; you miss the burst of applause 
which the final chorus of all the players 
always won—and last impressions are 
the ones that tell. 
~ * * * 


‘‘Man and Superman’’ at the Cri- 
terion: — Mr. Bernard Shaw is a good 
dramatist, spoilt by having caught 
megalomania before he had time to be- 
come infected with the vices of his pro- 
fession—necessary vices. Apart from his 
wit, which is constant, he has a way of 
working up to real dramatic heights, and 
then suddenly dropping down into the 
realms of philosophy or science, or futile 
‘‘isms’’ of one kind or another. The 
poor public, begging on its knees for 
amusement, thinks, ‘‘Ah! here at last is 
what we have been looking for so long.’’ 
Mr. Shaw, remembering the critics and 
his intellectual friends, thinks, ‘‘By 
George, what am I about, I was very 
nearly writing a play.’’ Oscar Wilde 
had the same fault in a lesser degree, 
but Oscar Wilde was as clever as Shaw, 
and a bigger dramatist. Mr. Shaw for- 
gets, or he doesn’t care, that the greatest 
good of the greatest number is summum 
bonum, that the masses want, and ought 
to get their circenses, and, if possible, 
without any ‘‘pain ‘’em.’’ Someday... 
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no, someday he won’t; but he might. 
As it is, we laugh. And that is a 
great deal. ‘‘Man and Superman,”’ 
judged from any other point than that 
of the ‘“‘Constant playgoer,’’ is, of 
course, a work of art. But it isn’t my 
business, nor is it the playgoers’, to 
judge it from that point. In the Theatre 
the play is, and it shall be, the thing. 
And ‘‘Man and Superman,”’ as it is per- 
formed at the Criterion, does not fill 
the stomach of the masses, while it ex- 
hausts their brains— where they have 
any. 

Mr. Shaw is imbued with the modern 
pseudo-scientific theory — a _ theory 
which every respectable scientist, es- 
pecially in the presence of his fiancée, 
would strongly repudiate—that love is 
merely an expression of the desire of 
nature to beget the species. It would 
be amusing to hear him, in the light of 
this theory, which is only jumbled 
science after all, account for the love 
of Abelard for Heloise, of David for 
Jonathan (passing the love of woman), 
and of, say Dante for Beatrice. 


The acting of the revival is very fair 
‘all round. Mr. Lorraine is excellent as 


John Tanner. Probably his perform- 
ance could hardly be improved upon. 
Miss Pauline Chase is quiet and charm- 
ing as Ann, though it is doubtful if she 
is quite the Ann of Mr. Shaw’s inten- 
tions. Miss Florence Haydon’s Mrs. 
Whitfield is, in its way, quite perfect, 
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and Mr. Gwenn, as Straker, makes a 
success. The rest are good, but aot 
very good. 


* * * * 


‘‘The Love Mills’’ is better comic- 
opera than ‘‘Bonita.’’ The music is more 
tuneful, the thing goes with a greater 
swing, and it is as pretty a production. 
The story has probably, like many 
another traveller, lost weight on its sea 
crossing, but even so, it is better thao 
most of its kind, and has the great 
merit of originality; and it contains an 
actor (Mr. Leslie Stiles), who can not 
only sing and act well, but can climb 
hand over hand up a lofty pole in the 
middle of a scene, and, by the way, 
write excellent lyrics as well. 

But the axe must go to work. At least 
half an hour must be lopped off the per- 
formance somewhere. There are dull 
moments in what would otherwise be a 
very bright, jolly, little evening, and 
they must be deleted. Then ‘The 
Love Mills”? should turn merrily. The 
singing and acting are mostly very 
good. Miss Nan Stuart, as the Inn- 
keeper’s wife, should very quickly be- 
come a popular favourite. Mr. George 
Barrett, one of our best comedians, 
already is one. Mr. A. W. Bascomb 
and Miss V. Gould add greatly to the 
humours of the evening. And _ two 
children, Miss Mary Glynne and Master 
Philip Tonge, are delightful. 


[Owing to the indisposition of Mr. Oscar Parker, these notes were written by Mr. 
Alfred Wilson Barrett, the novelist.] 
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By MARK 
OT a very complimentary epithet 
N ‘A useless log’ !’’ said the Hon. 
Dick Deanshurst with one of 

his good-humoured smiles. 

‘**Well, my dear Dick! Isn’t it true?”’ 
replied his Father. 

‘“‘What real good have you been to 
anyone in your twenty-six years? You 
played cricket at Eton and you rowed 
in the Oxford boat. You have won a 
few steeplechases, and got into debt. 
Now what use have you been?” 

‘“‘Not much I suppose,” laughed 
Dick, ‘‘if you come to analyse my life. 
Still, it’s never too late to mend; I'll 
make a big fortune in Canada you'll 
see, I’m going to work!”’ 

‘*Bravo!’’ cried old Lord Beechwood, 
**I’m glad to hear you say so, for that’s 
the right spirit to start with, at any rate. 
You'll find a couple of thousand waiting 


for you in the Canadian Bank: use it 
carefully and study economy.”’ 
“‘By George! I will,’’ replied Dick. 


“I’m going to be the biggest screw on 
record now I’m on my own. Well—’’ 
rising from his chair—‘‘it’s time I was 
off to Euston, good-bye, Father.”’ 

‘‘Good-bye, my lad! and God bless 
you,’’ said the old Earl, heartily, as he 
shook his second son’s hand. 

During the drive from Belgrave 
Square to Euston Dick kept on repeat- 
ing this epithet to which he had taken 
objection, ‘‘A useless log!’’ His 
father’s horses, pulling the carriage, 
seemed to echo it, as their hoofs clat- 


tered over the wood paving, ‘‘a useless 
log!” 
‘*Hang it,’’ said Dick at last, ‘‘that 


epithet shall not stick! I’ll make Father 
retract it some day or my name is not 
Richard Deanshurst.”’ 






MARDEN. 


He smiled as he thought of the day 
when the proud old Earl would say— 
‘‘No, Dick! You are not a useless log.”’ 

Arrived at Euston, Dick booked third 
class to Liverpool, and took his seat in 
an empty smoking-carriage. 

Leaning out of the window, to buy 
some papers, he noticed the sweetest- 
looking girl he thought he had ever 
seen, come along the platform and enter 
the next carriage, a first-class compart- 
ment. 

Presently, a decrepit old gentleman 
in black, with flowing white hair and 
beard, stopped at the same carriage, 
into which he was assisted by a porter, 
who followed him in with a big despatch 
box. 

Before long the train was off, and Dick 
settled down to smoke and read. But 
every time he began to read either the 
picture of the pretty face of the girl, or 
the somewhat repugnant face of the old 
man next door, kept bobbing about on 
the print in front of him. He became 
quite annoyed at the persistency of these 
visions, and at length slapped the mag- 
azine down on the seat and looked out 
of the window. 

rhe train was flying through the 
pretty country beyond Harrow, jwhen 
there was a heavy bump on the parti- 
tion between the two compartments. 
Simultaneously came a loud scream—a 
cry for help! 

Dick lowered his window, and 
stretching himself out as far as he 
could, tried to look into the next car- 
riage. 

But he naturally failed in this en- 
deavour, and feeling convinced that 
something was going on there which 
needed his attention, he coolly opened 
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his door, and holding on tightly to the 
hand-rail, swung himself to the door 
of the first- class compartment, which 
he opened and entered. And not a mo- 
ment too soon. 

In one corner of the carriage lay the 
girl, her head and hat crushed against 
the cushions, her fair hair streaming 
over her face, while leaning over her, 
partially kneeling upon her, was a ruf- 
fian, whose left hand clutched her white 
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his feet as though he’d been a child, 
was the work of a second to Dick. 

To dash him on to the floor of the 
carriage, like a bag of bones was the 
work of another! 

But the fellow was on his feet again 
the next moment, and whipping out a 
revolver, he fired it point blank at Dick. 
He never fired another shot in this 
world! 


Before he could pull the trigger a 
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+, HER HEAD AND HAT 


CRUSHED AGAINST THE CUSHIONS. 


throat, his right hand pinning down her 
left arm. In her right hand she held a 
book, her only weapon, with whose hard 
cover she was pluckily dealing her as- 
sailant vigorous blows on his evil face. 

The white beard and wig were on the 
floor, evidently torn off by the girl, in 
her struggle with the miscreant. 

To seize the scoundrel’s neck with 
his strong brown hands and lift him off 


second time, Dick’s left fist caught him 
full between the eyes, and with a yell of 
rage and fear, he disappeared heels over 
head through the open door! 

An up-express dashed past them at the 
same moment! 

Dick knelt down by the girl, who 
looked deathly pale. She had not moved 
since he had gripped her cowardly foe by 
the neck and hurled him on to the floor. 








Dick doubted if she had ever heard 
the shot, or seen the rapid exit of her 
would-be murderer ! 

Her eyes were closed, she was breath- 
ing heavily ! 

‘*Are you hurt?” he asked gently ; but 
the noise of the train rushing into Wat- 
ford tunnel as he spoke, drowned her 
reply if she made one. When they 
emerged into daylight once more, her 
eyes were open and he repeated his en- 
quiry. 

‘‘No!”’ she said with a faint smile, 
‘‘thank you, I am not hurt, but | was 
terribly frightened. How brave of you 
to come to my assistance; how did you 
get here?”’ 

Dick pointed to the open door. 
‘‘Through there,’? he exclaimed.’’ I 
heard you scream, and being in the next 
carriage I came to see what was up!”’ 

‘‘Oh! that dreadful creature,’’ said the 
girl, closing her eyes, with a shudder. 
‘*I was reading when he attacked me. 
I thought he was a weak old man!”’ 

‘*You’d better have a little brandy out 
of this,’’ said Dick, producing a silver 
flask; ‘‘if you'll unscrew the top I'll 
give you some, but I fancy that shot 
damaged my right arm a bit.” 

The girl roused herself and sat up, 
anxiety for her brave rescuer plainly de- 
picted in her eyes. 

‘Oh!’ she cried, springing to her 
feet, ‘‘you’ve been wounded for me. Do 
forgive me for not seeing it before. 
Look! the bullet struck you here, below 
the shoulder, you’re bleeding! I’ve 
learnt ‘first aid,’ I will bind it up for 
you; but hadn’t we better stop the 
train? There may be a doctor in it!”’ 

‘“‘Not for me, thanks!” replied Dick 
with a smile, “‘If you can patch me up 
till we reach Rugby, we'll get a doctor 
there.”’ 

She deftly cut away his sleeve, and 
ripping up some of her already torn cos- 
tume into bandages, stopped the bleed- 
ing, bound up the arm, and made a tem- 
porary sling for it. 


‘*I’m afraid the bone is broken,”’ she 


said anxiously, ‘‘and I really think we 
ought 
train?” 


to pull the cord and stop the 
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But Dick would not hear of such a 
thing, protesting that he could quite well 
wait till the train got to Rugby. 

‘*At any rate,’’ said the girl, resuming 
her seat, ‘‘sit down and have some of 
your own brandy.”’ 

“‘Take a little first, Miss oe 
hav n’t the pleasure of knowing your 
name ?’’ Dick said. 

‘‘My name is Hallswater,’’ she told 
him, as she touched the top of the flask 
with her pretty lips before handing it 
back to him, ‘‘please tell me yours.’’ 

‘*Deanshurst,’’ smiled Dick, taking a 
long pull at the brandy, for with all his 
affected indifference, he was suffering 
considerable pain, ‘‘curious introduction 
isn’t it?” 

‘‘Very unconventional !’’ replied Miss 
Hallswater, with a smile, which immedi- 
ately faded away, ‘“‘but oh! Mr. Deans- 
hurst, I can never sufficiently thank you 
for what you’ve done for me to-day. I 
do feel so deeply grateful to you, fancy 
if that dreadful man had killed you!’’ 
she added with a shudder. 

‘*He was close enough to make a bet- 
ter shot, wasn’t he?’’ said Dick, ‘‘but 
I don’t expect he’ll ever fire that gun off 
again.”’ 

“Do you think he was killed?’’ 
asked Miss Hallswater nervously. 

**Hope so!’’ returned Dick cheerfully. 

‘But what a frightful end to probably 
a miss-spent life,’’ the girl said gravely ; 
tears were in her eyes and Dick thought 
she looked sweeter than ever. 

‘*Only what such a villain deserves,”’ 





he said. ‘‘Have you some _ valuable 
jewellery in your bag? He must have 
known something to follow you in 


here!” 

**I have a little,’’ she replied, opening 
her handsome travelling bag. ‘‘Good 
gracious! it’s all gone! and all my gold- 
topped bottles as well! and my purse,”’ 
she added with a litle cry. 

‘*Probably they’ll find everything on 
the line,’’ said Dick, assuringly. He 
stooped to look on the floor. ‘‘See! 
here’s a tiny bottle of chloroform, and 
here’s a handkerchief, he must have in- 
tended to chloroform you!’’ holding up 
the articles as he spoke. 
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“It was that wet handkerchief on my 
face that roused me. I jumped up and 
the next instant he gripped my throat 
and threw me against the partition.” 

‘*That was the thud | heard and then 
your scream,’’ said Dick, tossing the 
bottle and handkerchief through the 
window, ‘‘he meant to pitch you out of 
the train, that was his game.’’ 

“‘Oh! what a fearfully narrow escape 
I have had, I| shall thank God all my 
life for sending you to me, Mr. Deans- 
hurst.’’ 

**So shall I,’’ Dick said fervently, ‘‘or 
I might never have met you. Hello! 
What’s up now?”’ 

The latter part of Dick’s somewhat 
ardent speech had reference to the sud- 
den pulling up of the train, which 
stopped at a small wayside station. 

The stationmaster and guards came 
to the carriage occupied by the two 
young people. 

A telegram had come down the line to 
stop the Liverpool express. An _ un- 
known man had been thrown from, or 
jumped out of it near Watford, had 
been caught by an up-express in the 
act of falling, and cut to pieces, his 
head being crushed like an egg-shell 
beneath the wheels of the engine. 

Miss Hallswater and the Hon. 
Richard Deanshurst gave their names 
and addresses, and related all that they 
knew of the tragedy, and after a Man- 
chester doctor, who happened to be 
travelling in another compartment, had 
come into their carriage to attend to 
Dick’s wound, the train proceeded on 
its journey to Liverpool, which was 
reached in due course. 

There Mr. Hallswater, one of the 
great seaport’s most respected mer- 
chants, met his daughter. 

He was overjoyed at her wonderful 
preservation, from what might have 
been, to use his own words, a fate worse 
than death; Madge was his only girl, 
and his gratitude to Dick knew no 
bounds. 

He insisted upon the young man ac- 
companying them to his house on the 
outskirts of the City, where Dick was 
immediately put to bed, the first surgeon 
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in Liverpool and two nurses from the 
Royal Infirmary, being requisitioned for 
his comfort, under the active superin- 
tendence of Mrs. Hallswater, whose 
gratitude, if possible, exceeded that of 
her husband. 

Thus Dick’s voyage to Canada was 
delayed for three weeks,:as the doctor 
would not permit him to leave his room 
for a fortnight. 

His father paid him a flying visit the 
day after the tragic occurrence, and won 
all hearts at Mr. Hallswater’s by his 
courtly manners and his evident affec- 
tion for the boy whom he had so recently 
described as ‘‘a useless log !’’ 

‘“*Everyone in town is extolling your 
pluck, my lad, I am proud of you at 
last, Dick,’’ were the old Earl’s parting 
words, as he left the invalid in good 
hands. 

On the day Dick sailed Mr. and Mrs. 
Hallswater and Madge went with him 
on board the liner to wish him God- 
spéed, and all too quickly the time came 
to say ‘‘Good-bye.”’ 

Seizing the opportunity presented by 
one of the owners of the vessel stopping 
to talk to her father and mother, Dick 
took Madge aside and said, ‘‘I’m aw- 
fully sorry I’m going now, but you know 
I’ve been rather a worry to the old man, 
and I’ve sworn to make a fortune over 
yonder, so I must! You won’t think it 
cheek of me, Miss Hallswater, to ask 
you to write to me every now and then, 
will you?” 

Madge laughed, but it was a choky 
little laugh, and there were tears in her 
eyes. ‘‘Of course I’ll write to you, Mr. 
Deanshurst, I’d be an_ ungrateful 
creature if I refused, considering I owe 
my life to you, but I shall be only too 
delighted to write, as soon as you send 
us your address ; I do hope and pray you 
will do all you have set your mind on, 
and be very successful.”’ 

She felt it was a lame little speech, 
but her heart was very full, and it was 
a relief to her that her father bustled up 
at this moment crying— 

“‘Come on, Madge! We don’t want 
to go to Canada! Good-bye Deans- 
hurst, my boy, God bless} you, don’t 
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forget to send us your address,’’ then to 
the two ladies, ‘‘Come along, we’ll be 
left behind !’’ 

‘‘Good-bye, Mr. Deanshurst,’’ said 
Mrs. Hallswater, ‘‘no one wishes you 
success more than I do. I hope you'll 
feel no ill-effects from your wound, God 
bless you and keep you always,”’ and the 
good lady retained his hand in her own 


till her husband had almost to push her '/ 


on to the gangway, leading down to the 
tender, which was to convey them back 
to Liverpool. 

Dick had just time to press Madge’s 
hand once more before she hurried after 
her father and mother, the gangway was 
hauled up, and in two minutes the ten- 
der had dropped behind, and he had 
commenced his voyage to the new 
world. 

A waving of handkerchiefs and hats 
followed, till the gathering gloom of the 
evening hid the faces of those on board 
the two vessels from each others’ view. 

Even the passengers on the ship knew 
of Dick’s adventure, and made a lion 
of him accordingly. 

One of them, one of Canada’s most 
famous sons, who sat next to him at 
dinner, on the first evening out, took a 
great fancy to Dick, and before the end 
of the voyage they had become close 
friends. 

“Canada wants such men as you, 
Deanshurst,’’ the great man said to him 
more than once. 

He advised Dick to buy land for his 
new venture, and gave him some valu- 
able hints concerning the country where 
he was going to settle, and the people 
with whom he was going to mix, and 
to this fortunate meeting on the liner, 
Dick, no doubt, owed his ultimate pros- 
perity. 

He bought land and stocked it with 
horses and cattle, and threw the whole 
strength of his energy and ability into 
the work he had taken in hand. 

Madge and he corresponded at inter- 


vals, and the greatest pleasures he had ' 


in his lonely life, were the letters he re- 
ceived from her. She was an excellent 
letter-writer, having the rare gift of 
being able to put herself on paper; she 
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MADGE LOOKED AT HER HERO, ALL THE LOVE 
OF HER LIFE SHINING IN HER BEAUTIFUL 
EYES. 


told him how delighted they were to 
hear from him, and how interested they 
were in all he was doing; but Dick 
chafed at the separation from this girl, 
whom he had begun to love the moment 
he saw her in Euston Station, and loved 
with all his heart, before he left her 
father’s house. 

He fretted, and wondered when he 
would see that sweet face again. He 
asked himself ‘‘Does she love me?’’ or 
‘“*shall I hear one of these days that she 
is engaged to someone else?’’ Then he 
would grow cold at the thought, and re- 
double his efforts to make things do 
better on his ranch and farm. 

Time passed on, and he began to 
forge ahead in a moderate way, but 
fortune approached with lagging steps, 
until two-and-a-half years after he had 
left England, when some important 
mineral discoveries were made upon the 
land adjoining his own. 

The owners of this land, finding their 
reefs running towards Dick’s property, 
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offered him £300,000 for his land, and 
he was tempted to accept it, although 
experts in the neighbourhood urged him 
not to sell, alleging it was worth mil- 
lions. So Dick took the train to 
Toronto, to consult Mr. Morris, his 
friend of the liner. 

‘*A bird in the hand’s worth two in 
the bush, my dear boy,’’ said Mr. 
Morris, ‘‘my advice to you is—take the 
money and give them the land. It’s not a 
bad return for two-and-a-half years’ 
work, only I fear it means that Canada 
will lose you, eh?’’ 

Dick laughed, thanked his good 
friend, and confessed that he loved old 
England best! 

“Or something old England con- 
tains?’’ queried the genial Canadian. 

Dick blushed, and Mr. Morris added, 
with a slap on the back :— 


“*I thought I was not mistaken! I put 
two and two together that evening when 
the tender left us. Well! I wish you 
every happiness, my boy, and long life 
to enjoy what Canada has given you.”’ 

That week three hundred thousand 
pounds was sent by Dick’s bankers to 
the Bank of England, to the credit of 
the Hon. Richard Deanshurst. 

A fortnight afterwards Dick landed 
in England, and without an hour’s de- 
lay drove to Mr. Hallswater’s house. 

He had looked forward to this mo- 
ment ever since he left home, yet now it 
had arrived he dreaded it. 

““ Suppose she’s engaged! ”’ he 
thought, and groaned at the thought. 
All the money he had made would 
possess no value in his eyes with- 
out Madge to share it: she was his very 
world to him, she alone held the key of 
his future. 

How could he know that Madge had 
refused more than one offer of marriage 
in his absence? 

How could he know that every day 
since they had parted she had called him 
to herself—‘‘my lion-hearted Dick ?”’ 

Mrs. Hallswater had gone out in her 
carriage to pay calls; Madge, alone in 
the drawing-room, was seated at the 
piano, dreamily playing soft music as 
ar accompaniment to her thoughts, 
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which, half sad, half pleasant, were cen- 
tred, as usual, on the man she believed 
to be thousands of miles away. 

She never heard the visitor arrive! 

She never heard Green, the butler, 
announce the visitor! 

Dick, a happy smile on his bronzed 
face, stood within two yards of her. 
Then, with a rapturous cry of ‘‘Dick!”’ 
she was off the music stool and held the 
strong brown hands extended to her in 
both her own. 

“Oh! forgive me,’’ she stammered, 
her sweet face crimsoned, ‘‘Mr. Deans- 
hurst, I mean ve 

‘‘Don’t spoil your welcome, Madge, 
Dick cried with a joyful laugh. 

In that moment doubts and fears had 
left him, Madge was pleased to see him, 
Madge was unchanged! 

Picking up her left hand he let it fall 
again with a fervent ‘‘Thank God!”’ 
then, in the same breath, he exclaimed, 
‘‘Madge, darling! I’ve come back for 
you, will you be my wife?’’ 

‘‘My dear Dick! Give me breathing 


,’ 





time, I. . . oh, Dick!’’ 
A few minutes later, sitting by his 
side on the sofa, his arm round her 


waist, and looking the personification of 
intense happiness, Madge said, ‘‘You 
quite understand, Mr. Deanshurst, that 
I have not yet consented to become your 
wife?” 

‘Oh, quite! Miss Hallswater,’’ replied 
Dick, again drawing her into his arms 
and kissing her, ‘‘but all the same, it is 
my intention to marry you, as soon as 
your preparation can be completed, for, 
as a matter of fact, I cannot live without 
you any longer !”’ 

Madge looked at her hero, all the love 
of her life shining in her truthful eyes, 
and said meekly— 

‘*Of course, if that is your decision, I 
must bow to it, dear.’”’ 

Dick telegraphed to his father the 
news of his arrival and his engagement 
at the same time, and two hours later 
was the recipient of a little pink paper, 
which he always cherishes. It was brief 
but quite satisfactory. 

“‘Heartiest congratulations—another 
proof that you are not ‘a useless log, 
Beechwood.”’ 


THE SEVEN RICHEST HEIRESSES 
OF FRANCE. 


By THE COUNT 


many and France were the 

promised lands of the Italians 
and Swiss, who did not like to stay in 
their own countries, but preferred to 
seek a brilliant career at the courts of 
foreign kings and princes. 

The fact was that there were numer- 
ous men ready to give themselves up, 
body and soul, who left their countries 
with a portmanteau, their hearts filled 
with hope, and returned home with 
wealth, titles, and orders, or who did 
not return, but induced their poor rela- 
tions to join them, that they also might 
become rich and powerful. 

The most famous of these adventurers 
was an Italian by the name of Mazarin, 
who came to France poor and relatively 
unknown, but, nevertheless, became a 
Prince of the Church, ruled over the 
country omnipotently by smiles, flat- 
teries, promises, flexibility, and per- 
sonal charms; acquired the enormous 
wealth of a hundred millions, which he 
was daring enough to take from the ex- 
chequer of the King of France for his 
own purposes. 

The purpose of this article is to give 
a sketch, necessarily brief, of the lives, 
love intrigues, and remarkable adven- 
tures of seven beautiful women, the 
nieces of the said Cardinal Mazarin, 
who brought them from Italy to France 
for the purpose of helping him in his 
political schemes. He succeeded in 
marrying them into the best families in 
the land, by giving them enormous 
dowries. 

Some of them went through extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes, were obliged to 
leave France, and died in foreign coun- 
tries almost in want, although at the 
beginning of their dazzling careers they 
were the richest heiresses. 

During the war for the succession to 
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the throne of Mantua, Mazarin came 
into contact with the Cardinal de 
Richelieu, and the omnipotent Prime 
Minister induced him to come to 
France. Once at the Court he could 
not help noticing that the road to 
supreme power was resting in the heart 
of Anne of Austria, who was Regent 
during the minority of Louis XIV. He 
was determined to win that heart. As 
he was one of the best-looking men in 
the world, and his ways were very 
agreeable, his mind broad, fine, insinu- 
ating, and delicate, he accomplished his 
purpose so well that, according to cer- 
tain evidence, he became secretly mar- 
ried to the lazy and passionate Spanish 
woman. 

When Mazarin’ became Prime 
Minister of France he asked Signora 
Martinozzi, his sister, to send him her 
eldest daughter, and Signora Mancini, 
his other sister, three of her children— 
two girls and one boy. 

When Laura Mancini was brought 
from Rome to Paris she was thirteen 
years of age. The aspirants to her 
hand were numerous, but the Duke de 
Mercceur won her. The charming 
duchess died when she was but nine- 
teen years of age, and her consort, who 
was very much in love with her, was 
so afflicted that he retired to a convent, 
and died as a Cardinal. 

\fter Mazarin succeeded in marrying 
Laura to the grandson of Henry IV., 
he decided to bring from Rome two 
other girls. The eldest of them was 
Laura Martinozzi; the two others 
were Marie and Hortense Mancini. 

The eldest Martinozzi, Marie-Ann, 
was already with her uncle, and soon 
became the Princess de Conti. She was 
wonderfully beautiful, very sweet, 
witty, cultured, endowed with com- 
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PRINCE FRANCOIS-THOMAS DE SAVOIE- 
CARIGNAN, 30TH COUNT DE SOISSONS. 


mon sense. The Prince de Conti died 
young in 1666. His widow continued 
the life of devotion and charity, and 
when she died Mme. de Sevigné called 
her and her sister-in-law ‘‘ the mothers 
of the Church.” 


Laura Martinozzi became the Prin- 
cess of Modena; it was Eugéne- 
Maurice de Savoie-Carignan, thirty- 


first Count de Soissons, the father of 
the Prince Eugéne, who married her by 
proxy. Her daughter, Marie-Beatrice 
d’Este, became the consort of James 
II. of England. 

Olympia Mancini, Laura’s sister, 
succeeded in pleasing Louis XIV. by 
her lively and insinuating mind, by her 
tuct which prompted her to understand 
his likes and dislikes, and to guess the 
propensities of her youthful playmate. 
Consequently Olympia was for some 
time the divinity of the Court. Every- 
body flattered her, for they thought 
that Mazarin would be daring enough 
to make his niece Queen of France. 
However, the adolescent ardour of 
Louis XIV. turned in another direc- 
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tion, and Olympia’s power over him be- 
gan to wane. Her jealousy burst out 
on several occasions. Her sulking be- 
came frequent. The result was that 
the King’s complaisance ceased. As 
passion did not make Olympia blind, 
she understood that it was time to leave 
illusions and do something serious. 


For some time all chances of matri- 
mony seemed out of her reach, when 
there appeared on her horizon Eugéne- 
Maurice de Savoie-Carignan. His 
mother, the Countess de Soissons, née 
de Bourbon-Soissons, consort of 
Thomas-Frangois de Savoie-Carignan, 
who became the thirtieth Count de 
Soissons through her feudal rights to 
the Earldom of Soissons, pressed the 
Cardinal to consent to the marriage, 
but, as it seems, he was not in a hurry 
to do so. Could he expect a better 
parti than was the descendant of Witti- 
kind the Great, King of Saxony? Be- 
sides, there was in the veins of the 
Prince Eugéne Maurice de Savoie- 
Carignan the royal blood of the house 
of France. 

However, not seeing any probability 
that Louis XIV. would return to his 
niece, Le gave his consent, and Olympia 
Mancini became the Countess de Sois- 
sons. She was intelligent enough to 
understand that the King’s friendship 
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for her threw a great splendour over 
her and her house, and that she could 
not ask more than that he should re- 
main constant in visiting her. The 
Countess de Soissons was a charming 
hostess, and she held a kind of court in 
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Soissons Palace, and the Duke de 
Saint-Simon says in his Memoir “‘ that 
there was not another house equal in 
splendour to that of the Countess de 
Soissons, whom the King visited con- 
stantly before and after his marriage, 
and who was the mistress of the Court, 
of fétes, and of the graces.’’ Mme. de 
la Fayette says that her charm lay in 
her grace piquante and in her esprit 
agréable et natural. 

It was her husband of whom Pepys 
speaks, describing his gorgeous entry 
into London as the ambassador extra- 
ordinary of France at the Coronation 
of Charles II. of England. During his 
stay in London he fought a duel in 
Hyde Park with an English nobleman, 
who spoke ill of the King of France. 

She was the mother of eight children, 
of whom the most famous was the 
Prince Eugéne, who helped the Duke 
of Marlborough to win his victories. 

Louvois was wrathful that the Coun- 
tess de Soissons opposed his aspira- 
tions to the hand of one of her 
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daughters, and implicated her in the 
famous poisoning case of the infamous 
Marchioness de Brinvilliers, who pur- 
sued her criminal operations under the 
name of La Voisin. Louvois was not 
the only one whom she had to fear. 


PALACE. 


Mme. de Montespan, who hated her, 
joined her enemy, and strove to crush 


her. United with Louvois, her power 
was boundless! Under such circum- 
stances the Countess de Soissons was 
justified in leaving France, although 
the accusations against her were very 
vague, and consisted only of that which 
the unfortunate la Voisin said while she 
was tortured. 

After having lived for a time in the 
Netherlands, she went to Hambourg, 
and then sojourned in some towns in 
Germany. Then she went to Spain, 
and then went to Bruxelles. On Octo- 
ber 17th, 1690, the Brussels Journal 
published the following news: ‘‘ Tues- 
day morning, the 9th of this month, 
Her Highness, the dowager Countess 
de Soissons, died in this town, after an 
illness of some weeks. Her good 
qualities, her virtues, and especially her 
charity towards the poor, rendered her 
worthy of praise, and cause her to be 
regretted by all the world.” 

Her eldest son, Louis-Thomas de 
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Savoie-Carignan, thirty-second Count 
de Soissons, was twenty years of age 
when he married, two years after his 
mother’s departure from France, and 
his marriage was a terrible blow to the 
house of the de Soissons, for although 
his wife was, according to Saint-Simon, 
‘* as beautiful as the most lovely day,”’ 
she was a bastard. For this reason he 
was disinherited both by his mother and 
grandmother, and this was the cause 
of the downfall of the house of the 
Counts de Soissons, whose splendour 
has never since been restored. 

Mazarin’s youngest sister, Hyero- 
nimo, was married to Lorenzo Man- 
cini, Roman Baron. ‘the Mancimi’s 
name could be found in the old registers 
of Rome as far back as 1380. 


When Mary and Hortense Mancwi 
came to Paris they became the King’s 
playmates, for the Cardinal had not yet 
lost hope of seeing one of his nieces on 
the throne of France. 


There was a war in 1658, and the 
youthful Louis XIV. joined the Army 
commanded by urenne in Flanders, 
but in the marshy country he became so 
dangerously ill that they feared for his 
life. When Mary Mancini heard that 
the physicians had no hope for the 
King’s recovery, she could not control 
her despair. She alone did not care 
about herself, about her own interests, 
as did everybody else, her uncle in- 
cluded. 

When the King recovered he could 
not help hearing of Mary Mancini’s 
sentiments which had been betrayed 
during his malady. Mary’s love and 
despair pleased him, and henceforth he 
became attached to her more seriously. 
Soon she obtained such influence over 
him that she undertook what his 
masters were not able to accomplish. 
She gave him some books, and _ in- 
duced him to read them. She taught 
him Italian, and made him love her 
favourite poets. She did better than 
furnishing the King’s mind, she deter- 
mined to make his character more 
manly. The King was twenty years 


of age, but still he was submitting to 
like a child. 


the Queen and Mazarin 
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Mary roused in Louis XIV. the pride 
that was yet slumbering. Very often 
she spoke to him of glory. She ex- 
tolled to him the happiness that lies in 
command. 


From this we can see that Mazarin’s 
niece did not care about her uncle’s in- 
terests. Even they say that she under- 
mined his influence, and that she re- 
ported to the King all that was said 
of the Queen and Mazarin. The Car- 
dinal, who had spies everywhere, was 
aware that his niece swayed the King’s 
mind to the detriment of the Prime 
Minister, and, although the thought of 
having a niece on the throne of France 
was very sweet to him, his absolute 
sway over the country was sweeter, and 
he determined to sacrifice his pride to 
his greed for domination. From the 
moment he made that resolve in his 
mind, he did everything he could until 
he succeeded in detaching the King 
from his niece. Nothing could change 
his resolution. ‘‘ They said,’’ writes 
Mademoiselle, ‘‘ that the King knelt 
before the Queen and the Cardinal, and 
besought them to let him marry Mlle. 
de Mancini.’’ Seeing such a desperate 
passion, the Queen seemed for a mo- 
ment to be willing to postpone the 
separation, but Mazarin was inflexible. 
Mary, while going away, said to him 
those charmingly proud words: 

‘* You love me; you are the King, 
and I must go!”’ 


She married the Prince Colonna, 
and settled in Rome, where she was 
quite content for a few years. Then 
there were such dreadful quarrels be- 
tween her and her consort that she left 
him, and travelled in different coun- 
tries. Then she returned to France, 
and that woman, who used to live in 
the most splendid palaces, who was 
almost seated on a throne, has not left 
even a vestige of her last steps in this 
world that was so cruel to her. 


Not less interesting are the vicissi- 
tudes of Hortense Mancini. The 
suitors of Penelope must have been less 
numerous than those who contested for 
the beautiful Hortense. There were 
amongst them even crowned heads. 
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Charles II. of England—he was with- 
out a crown yet—asked Mazarin for 
his niece’s hand, but the Cardinal was 
not inclined to burden himself with a 
prince who was dispossessed of his 
kingdom, had no money, and was very 
much in debt. Therefore he answered 
diplomatically that ‘‘ it was too great 
an honour, and that as long as_ there 
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Hortense the Queen of England were 
opened now on the part of Mazarin. 
Queen Henriette, Charles’ mother, 
went to London, for it was her heart’s 
desire that her son should marry Hor- 
tense Mancini. The daughter of 
Henry IV. had no aversion for such a 
mésalliance. She had forgotten the 
double insult which was implied in the 
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were the King’s cousins to be married 
he must not think of his niece.’’ 
Mazarin’s foresight was this time 
very faulty, for Charles II. was soon 
seated on the throne of his ancestors, 
and the Cardinal was not pleased with 
himself, for he had lost an opportunity 
of becoming allied to the king of a 
great realm. Negotiations for making 


THE 
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Cardinal's refusal. 
by Hortense’s enormous dowry of 
28,000,000 crowns, with which the 
shaky throne of the Stuarts could have 
been made more secure. But her son, 
that apparently careless Charles II., 
showed himself more proud than was 
his mother, and declined to have any- 
thing to do with the foxy Mazarin. 


She was dazzled 
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Hortense married the Duke de la 
Meillerage, the only heir to his father’s 
immense wealth and lucrative posts, 
who subsequently assumed the name 
of the Duke de Mazarin. She was 
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very unhappy with her extravagant 
husband, and flew from him to Eng- 


land. When she appeared at White- 
hall she caused a commotion, and 
alarmed the King’s favourites, who 


could not rival her in beauty. 
A political party was formed round 
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her, for there was a patriotic desire to 
dethrone the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
who was in the pay of Louis XIV., and 


directed the will of Charles II. But 
she disappointed her partisans by a 
coup de téte. She fell 
in love with the Prince 
of Monaco. The King 
was shocked. He 


stopped the pension of 
£4,000 which he had 
granted to her. 

Hortense did not win 
back the gallant atten- 
tions of Charles II., 
but she recovered at 
least her pension, for the 
King commanded it 
should be paid to her in 
the guise of restitution of 
money borrowed from 
Mazarin when he was 
but a poor pretender to 
the throne of England. 
He also. granted her 
apartments in St. 
James’s_ Palace as her 
residence. The women 
of quality, the most 
witty men of __ the 
Court and the world, 
foreign ambassadors and 
ministers, scholars and 
all Frenchmen of rank 
and distinction, living in 
England, gathered at 
Hortense’s apartments, 
and formed a_ small 
court. 

The first years of her 
life in London were most 
brilliant, for her great 
beauty was increased, so 
to say, by the pleasure 
she took in art, litera- 
ture, and studies. Later 
she was seized with the 
fever of gambling. At 
the ascension of James 
II. she was obliged to leave St. James’s 
Palace. She moved into a house on the 
Chelsea Embankment, where she died 
on July 2nd, 1699. 

Marie-Anne, or Marianne, was the 
Cardinal’s youngest niece. The pre- 
cocity of her mind was so extraordinary 
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that when she was but six years old she 
used to compose verses. Her witti- 
cisms and chansons were well known, 
and she was a little personage at the 
court. She patronised the poets, who 
sang her beauty and her charms. 

The Cardinal died without having 
established the bewitching little Mari- 
anne. She was married after his death 
to Maurice-Godefroy de la Tour, Duke 
de Bouillon, and while her chivalrous 
consort was warring against the Turks 
in Hungary, the fifteen years old 
Duchess held her brilliant court at the 
Bouillon Palace, which was situated in 
the Rue Neuve des Petits-Champs, at 
a short distance from the Soissons 
Palace, which occupied the whole space 
between four streets. 

She was surrounded by the beaux 
esprits: Benserade, Segrais, Mme. 


*Philippe-Emmanuel was the 35th Count de Soissons (1697-1762). 


the Prince Eugéne. 


When his eldest brother’s (Emmanuel-Thomas, 38rd Count de 
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Deshouliéres, Ménaye, and others, her 
inquisitive mind taking interest in 
everything. But her greatest merit 
was in discovering La Fontaine, and 
she deserved immortality for having 
understood and fostered his genius. 

Mazarin’s blood was mingled with 
that of the Contis, Stuarts, Soissons, 
Colonnas, Estes, and Bouillons, and 
ran in the veins of two heroes: Prince 
Eugéne and the Duke de Vendéme. 
But the ardent Italian blood, capable 
of showing its great qualities in heroic 
deeds and in imperishable love for art 
and literature, had—as it seems—the 
germ of death, for all the families 
which became allied with the great 
Cardinal statesman—although they 
lasted for centuries—became _ extinct, 
except those of the de Soissons* and 
Colonnas. 


He was a nephew of 
Soissons, 


who married Anne Princess von Lichtenstein) son, Eugéne-Jean-Francois, died without issue, 


Philippe-Emmanuel succeeded to the title of the Count de Soissons. 


He was followed by 


Amédée-Victor (1728-1798), 36th Count de Soissons. Then comes Eugéne-Amédée (1758-1878), 


37th Count of the name. 


Then follows Philippe-Humbert-Eugéne (1820-1880), 38th Count of 


the name, and then Guy-Jean-Raoul-Eugéne-Charles-Emmanuel, born in 1860, 39th Count de 


Soissons. 


Twilight. 


By E. B. McCormick. 


This is 


the solemn hour when shadows fall 
And noises cease and all the world is still. 


A dim mysterious Presence seems to fill 
The mighty ambit of day’s darkening hall. 
This is the hout when silent voices call 

Out of the past, and vanished faces seem 

To gaze on us as from a fading dream, 
Old faces that still hold our hearts in thrall. 


And sometimes at this hour there cry aloud 
Strange voices from the years beyond our sight ; 
And vague forebodings gather in a crowd, 
Like bats that flicker in the lessening light ; 
Or like those sable monsters of the cloud 
That throng the flaming frontier of the night. 














By 





APTAIN James Fortescue, goth 
C Dragoon Guards (Duke of Glas- 
gow’s Own), was ‘‘on the 
rocks,’’ and as he sat before the fire in 
his comfortable sitting-room in Jermyn 
Street, with his feet upon the mantel- 
piece and a decanter and syphons at his 
elbow, he turned over in his mind his 
chances of escape from a perilous and 
uncomfortable position. 

Captain James Fortescue was a very 
smart officer, and also a very popular 
one. But smartness does not pay your 
bills, unless it be your tailor’s, and you 
act as a kind of walking advertisement ; 
and popularity in the service is usually 
an expensive luxury. 

In a line regiment, and, indeed, in 
some cavalry regiments, on his £500 a 
year Captain Fortescue could have man- 
aged very comfortably, but the 9th was 
a crack corps, and its officers were ex- 
pected to live up to its traditions. 

Even so, he might have contrived to 
exist until ‘‘something turned up’’ — a 
favourite expression of his—had he es- 
chewed gambling. But you might just 
as well have expected him to give up 
riding across country, as refrain from 
taking a hand at écarté or bridge. Now 
a debt of honour, as everybody knows, 
is something which must be paid. The 
butcher, and the baker, and the candle- 
stick maker, can be soothed with ‘‘sops’”’ 
for an indefinite period, but a debt of 
honour has to be settled at once. It is a 
case of pay or perdition. Captain For- 
tescue was far from being a clever card 
player, and the money which in the 
natural order of things, would have been 
handed over to his creditors, usually 
found its way into his friends’ pockets. 

But it was his ability as a horseman 
that had landed him into his present de- 
plorable position. Had he not been a 
brilliant performer in the pigskin he 
might still have been doling out ‘‘sops”’ 
to allay the pangs of money-hunger. 

Now, of all the races run for the en- 
tertainment of a nation of sportsmen, 
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one would have thought that the last to 
gamble upon was the Grand National. 


Captain Fortescue evidently thought 
otherwise. He was offered the mount 
on Venus II., a mare that had ben well 
tried and was ‘‘expected.’’ He accep- 
ted as a matter of course, and after rid- 
ing her in one or two gallops at 
training quarters, was so delighted with 
his mount that he backed her at long 
odds to the extent of £3,000. So con- 
fident was he of success that his 
brother officers became fired with his 
enthusiasm, and as a consequence the 
mare started a strong second favourite 
at ten to one. Even the latest joined 
recruit had his humble ‘‘dollar’’ on ‘‘Old 
Forty’s’’ mount, and had Venus II. 
been destined to win, there is not the 
slightest doubt that the ninth would 
have painted the town a very pretty 
crimson. But it was not to be. What- 
ever chance the mare possessed was ex- 
tinguished before the first circuit had 
been completed. She was knocked into 
by a riderless horse as she rose to one 
of the fences, and Captain Fortescue, 
as he jokingly remarked afterwards, 
‘“‘bit the dust.’’ But though outwardly 
he took his reverse with equanimity, at 
heart he felt bitterly disappointed. 

Moreover, on looking into his affairs, 
he found them to be in an even more 
parlous condition than he had supposed. 
Old Israels, the money-lender, had sent 
in an ultimatum; the small property 
from which he drew his income was 
mortgaged up to the hilt, he was over- 
drawn at the bank, in short he had 
arrived at the end of his tether. If he 
was spared the humility of being posted 
at Tattersalls he might consider him- 
self lucky. 

He poured himself a stiff ‘‘peg’’ of 
whiskey, and anathematised the world 
in general and riderless steeplechasers 
in particular. 

What infernal luck! 
won, he felt sure of it. 
He had staked everything, staked 


He would have 
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more than he possessed. He had been 
mad, of course, even dishonest, since it 
was by no means certain he would be 
able to ‘‘settle.’’ 

But he must ‘‘settle’’! The money 
would have to be raised somehow. And 
yet he could not see how it was to be 
managed. His brother had already 
helped him more than once, it was no 
use thinking of him. True, as a King’s 
Counsel, with a growing practice, he 
was far from being a rich man, and it 
would not be fair to ask him for further 
assistance. 

Presently Captain Fortescue removed 
his feet from the mantelpiece and rose 
from his chair. He had come to a de- 
cision. He seated himself at a writing 
table in the window and indited the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

‘To George Fortescue, Esq., K.C. 
5b, Pump Court, 
Temple, E.C. 
Dear George, 

Please dine with me to-night at the 
‘*Rag’’ for the last time; shall expect 
you at 7.30. 

Your affectionate Brother, 
: JAMES.” 

Then he rang for his servant and 
ordered the letter to be sent off by ex- 
press messenger. 


* * * * 


‘‘] suppose you are in some infernal 
scrape,’’ said George Fortescue to his 
brother, as they sat at dinner that even- 
ing. ‘‘I should not have come to-night 
if you hadn’t written ‘for the last time.’ 
Most inconvenient I assure you; I had 
promised to dine with a client. By the 
way, what did you mean?’’ 

““T'll tell you after dinner; 
want to put you off your feed,”’ 
the younger man with a laugh. 

‘You must tell me now. Man com- 
ing round to Chambers at nine o'clock : 
I shall have to hurry away.”’ 

‘*Very well. What I mean was that 

am going to cut it.’’ 

“Cut it! Cut what?” 

‘*Well, to put it plainly, I 
shooting myself.’’ 

George Fortescue dropped his fork 
in astonishment. 


I don’t 
replied 


intend 
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‘*My dear Jim, what utter nonsense!”’ 
‘It is not nonsense, I promise you; 

my mind is fully made up.’’ 

‘*But my dear chap, why — why do 
anything so silly? Are you tired of life? 
Are you bored with your present exis- 
tence, that you seek another ?”’ 

**Not at all, I enjoy life to the full—at 
least I have done so in the past. Un- 
fortunately my affairs are in a condition 
that forces me to leave it.’’ 

‘*Rubbish! I'll bet you I can show 
you a way out of your difficulties. Tell 
me everything.”’ 

‘There is very little to tell. Briefly, 
I am up to my eyes in debt, and stand 
a very good chance of being posted at 
Tattersalls.’’ 

‘“‘In that case, my dear Jim, you must 
marry.”’ 

**Marry.’ 

It was Captain Fortescue’s turn to 
show astonishment now. 


’ 


‘Certainly, and you must marry a rich 
woman.”’ 

‘I can’t say that I think much of your 
plan. In the first place the lady has to 
be unearthed, and in the second my 
creditors are hardly likely to wait while 
I search her out.’’ 

‘‘There is not the slightest difficulty 
about the lady.”’ 


‘“‘Oh, I know there are plenty of rich 
women, and good-looking into the bar- 
gain, some of them, but I am not such 
a conceited ass as to imagine that I have 
only to throw the handkerchief to have 
them at my feet.’’ 


‘*You are too modest,’’ remarked the 


lawyer with a smile. ‘‘No one can deny 
that you are a very smart young man, 
my only wonder is that you have not 
married before. Really, some of you 
soldiers are as ingenuous as children. | 
might be your grandfather in know- 
ledge of the world. Look here, if | 
introduce you to a really pretty girl, who 
happens to be possessed of the all im- 
portant fortune, will you make yourself 
agreeable to her? There is no ques- 
tion as to the result. I know what I am 
talking about.’’ 

Captain Fortescue hesitated. 

“It’s jolly sordid, don’t you think?” 
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‘“‘Not half so sordid as _ suicide,” 
returned his brother drily. ‘‘Il am not 
asking you to marry some old hag, you 
know. Miss Vane is a charming young 
lady. Were I not such a confirmed old 
bachelor I should long ago have proposed 
to her myself.’’ 

“Very well, I’ll do it! But it seems 
to be playing it rather low down on the 
girl.”” 

‘‘Not a bit of it, you are a most eligi- 
ble parti—good family, crack regiment, 
manly beauty and all that sort of thing. 
What more can a girl want? I will take 
you round to tea to-morrow, you had 
better meet me in Chambers at half past 
three. And now about money. I sup- 
pose your racing debts run into four 
figures, eh? Well, I’ll post you on a 
cheque for a ‘monkey.’ Can’t manage 
more; I’ve no doubt the ‘bookies’ will 
give you time if you pay them some- 
thing on account.”’ 

“‘Oh, yes! They are alright so long 
as they know you are not trying to ‘do 
it on them,’ to use their own parlance.’’ 

“Right! Then that is all, I think.’’ 

“I say, George, it’s most awfully 
good ” 

‘‘Not a bit of it, and, look here! No 
more nonsense about suicide, mind. If 
you kill yourself people will blame me. 
They never miss a chance of abusing a 
lawyer.” 





* * * * 


On the following day Captain Fortes- 
cue called at his brother’s chambers at 
the appointed time, and shortly after- 
wards the two were seated in a taxi- 
cab, swiftly gliding in the direction of 
Bayswater. 

‘“‘I had better give you a few partic- 
ulars about the family of which you are 
shortly to become a member,’’ said the 
older man briskly. 

‘*Aren’t you rather taking things for 
granted?’’ suggested his brother. 

**Not at all,’’ was the reply. ‘‘There 
can be but one result, old Mrs. Vane will 
see to that. Mrs. Vane is the widow of 
an ironmaster, fabulously rich, and with 
a parvenue’s worship for the upper 
classes. She has two daughters, Muriel, 
aged about twenty-one, and Winifred 
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aged eighteen. Both have a first-rate 
education, and are entirely charming 
girls. Muriel, it is true, has ‘ideas,’ but 
in these days that is nothing out of the 
ordinary. It is Winifred, however, to 
whom I suggest you make _ yourself 
agreeable, and your task should be by 
no means an unpleasant one, as I think 
you will agree when you see her. By 
the way, you might mention casually, 
in the course of conversation, your 
cousin Bob. He is a relative of whom 
I am by no means proud. I heard to- 
day that he had been sent down from 
Oxford—but he happens to be the tenth 
Earl of Stanton, and it will please the 
old lady immensely.’’ 

When later in the afternoon, Captain 
Fortescue left the house in Clanricarde 
Gardens, it was to carry away with him 
the memory of a tall, aristocratic-look- 
ing girl, with a halo of pale gold hair 
and a voice of singular sweetness. 

**Extraordinary thing that she should 
be the daughter of that old vulgarian,’’ 
he remarked to his brother, as_ they 
whizzed along the Bayswater Road. 
“You were perfectly right, she is charm- 
ing.”’ 

**A quite nice girl, 1 thought, but not 
in the same street with the other.’’ 

Do you know, Jim, I believe you are 
going to fall in love with Miss Wini- 
fred,’’ said the lawyer slily. 


‘I should not wonder,’’ was the re- 
joinder. 
For the next three weeks Captain 


Fortescue paid assiduous court to Wini- 
fred Vane, and at the end of that time 
he spoke to her mother. That lady, 
after descanting at some length upon the 
virtues of ‘‘my poor dear husband, 
Elijah,’” accorded him permission to 
propose to Winifred. He was accepted 
as his brother had predicted, and on 
pleading for a short engagement, it was 
arranged that the marriage should take 
place a month later. On the strength of 
his engagement to the heiress, Captain 
Fortescue was able to borrow sufficient 
money to settle his most pressing debts, 
and it was with a sense of relief that he 
paid his losses over the Grand National. 

It was at the suggestion of his brother 
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that he took Lord Stanton to Clanri- 
carde Gardens, and that young gentle- 
man was loud in his praises of his 
cousin’s fiancee. 

““You’re a_ devilish 
Jim,’’ he remarked. 
boy.”’ 

A week before the date fixed for the 
ceremony Captain Fortescue’s dreams 
of affluence were dissolved in smoke. 
With his shaving water one morning 
arrived the following letter :— 


lucky fellow, 
‘*T envy you, my 


**to0, Clanricarde Gardens, 
Bayswater, W. 
Dear Captain Fortescue, 

Bitterly as it grieves me to do so I 
write to break off our engagement. 
When I tell you that I know everything, 
you doubtless will appreciate my 
motives. Please do not seek to see me. 
My decision is irrevocable. 

Yours faithfully, 
Winifred Vane. 


P.S.—If you have any gentlemanly 
feelings, you will understand how deeply 
humiliated I have been.’’ 

Captain Fortescue went through the 
Bankruptcy Court, and of course he had 
to leave the Service. But at the time 
these matters appeared trifling to him. 
He had become deeply attached to Wini- 
fred Vane, and the loss of her regard 
was his greatest grief. 

In the course of time, however, he 
married the daughter of an America. 
timber ‘‘King,’’ and he now lives at the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

It was not until a year after his mar- 
riage that he was made aware how Miss 
Vane came into possession of the know- 
ledge which caused her to break off 
their engagement. 

He was in Washington at the time on 
business, and great was his astonish- 
ment one evening on entering the smoke- 
room of his hotel, to discover sprawling 
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in one of the lounge chairs his cousia, 
Lord Stanton. 

That young man informed him with 
much empressement that he had come 
over to the States for his honeymoon. 

‘*You don’t mean to say that you are 
married ?’’ ejaculated Fortescue in sur- 
prise. 

‘*Fact, I assure you,’’ was the imper- 
turbable reply. 

‘‘But how is it George has never 
mentioned your engagement in any of 
his letters. 

**Can’t say, I’m sure.” 

‘*Well, anyhow, I congratulate you 
sincerely. Who is the lady? Do I know 
her ?”’ 

**Oh, yes, you used to know her rather 
well. Miss Winifred Vane was her 
name.”’ 

Whatever were Captain Fortescue’s 
feelings at that moment, he managed to 
conceal them admirably, and beyond 
giving a slight start he evinced no 
emotion. 

**I say, old chap,” continued the other 
man, ‘‘you are married now, so there can 
be no harm in mentioning it, and I ex- 
pect you would like to hear. I only 
learned myself the other day. The per- 
son who gave your game away was one 
of the waiters at the ‘‘Rag.’’ He over- 
heard part of your conversation with 
George, and when your engagement was 
announced, passed it on to Winifred’s 
maid, whose ‘young man’ he happened 
to be. She told her mistress, and there 
you are!’’ 

“‘Thanks,’’ said Captain Fortescue, 
‘I have oftened wondered. Well I must 
be off now. I have an appointment. See 
you to-morrow.”’ 

But half an hour later Captain Fortes- 
cue’s luggage was at the railway station, 
and on the morrow a good many miles 
separated him from Winifred Stanton. 
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FASHION 








A DAINTY THEATRICAL COSTUME MADE OF 
BLUE CHARMEUSE WITH UNDERDRESS OF 
WHITE CHIFFON AND LACE. THE LACE 
APRON IS TRIMMED WITH GREEN, BLUE 
AND PINK SATIN ROSES. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


LADY EDNA. 


With cooler weather comes an 
awakened interest in furs, and although 
the weather up to the 
The Millinery moment has hardly jus- 
World. tified the donning of 
heavy wraps, the lead- 
ing shops are quite busily engaged in 
exhibiting their new models in coats, 
wraps and hats. A dainty model, which 
attracted much attention, showed a high 
rounded crown and narrow turned-up 
brim, being a winter edition of a popular 
shape. 


Numbers of the fur models have a 
little pouf of white marabout tipped with 
black, which rears itself up on one side 
and is secured with a dull silver buckle 
or an enamel clasp. Others are decor- 
ated with a clump of flowers wonderfully 
fashioned, of snow-white ermine, or a 
little cluster of white velvet berries 
forms an extremely fetching decoration. 
In addition, there will be the delightful 
little velvet bonnets, which were seen in 
our grandmothers’ time, and which fit 
closely to the face, reaching to the nape 
of the neck behind. Such little bonnets 
have sometimes a little frill of white lace 
framing the face, which has quite an old 
world look about it. Some of the very 
smartest French hats are absolutely de- 
void of decoration, the shape being dis- 
tinguished by a great deal of detail in 
design. 


One quite new shape is called the 
‘**Aeroplane,’’ and has a very full, flat 
crown of Aero blue velvet, decorated 
with white satin wings. One other ex- 
tremely chic model of white velvet, lined 
under the brim with black satin, and 
decorated in the front with two large 
cerise herons wings. 


A quaint little toque for theatre wear 
in soft silk has a full mob crown and 
ruche edgings, the only decoration being 
a short clipped feather mount. 


FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


Embroideries in their richest and 
most costly form are to be among the 
leading features of the 
season, and there is 
scarcely a frock or wrap 
some rich ornamenta- 


Decorations. 


made _ without 
tion. 


Wonderful floral and animal designs 
wrought in heavy floss silk are shown 
on dinner gowns and theatre wraps. An 
embroidery composed of dull gold beads 
forms the hem of a pale canary-coloured 
gown, the same beads outlining the 
square decolletage. 


A very attractive teagown is made in 
pale-blue satin, and veiled with shell- 
pink mousseline. This 
gown, which is arranged 
on slightly Empire lines, 
has the bodice part 
decorated with some exauisite Brussels 
net. The pink mousseline is drawn up 
a little at one side to reveal the blue satin 
underskirt, which is decorated 
trails of forget-me-nots. 


A Boudoir 
Gown. 


with 


A dainty 


morning 
posed of blue and green Paisley pat- 
terned crepe de chine. 
bordered throughout with a hem of blue 
jap silk and lined with soft, leaf-green 


wrapper is com- 


rhis garment is 


satin. It is cut in the one-piece style, 
with wide sleeves hemmed with blue 
collar of tucked white silk, bordered 
with torchon lace. 


Quite a reversal of the usual order of 
affairs is the lining of smart long coats 
built of satin or serge de 
soie, with Ratine or French 
cloth. Imagine a coat of 
marine blue serge de soie 
lined with green ratine, the latter fabric 
being utilised for the cape collar, 
gauntlet cuffs, and pockets, the small 
turn-down collar being of serge de soie. 
Naval cadet blue is an extremely 
fashionable shade, and is sure to find 
favour in the eyes of those who do not 
care for vivid colouring; it blends in 
the most attractive manner with silver- 
grey reversible fabrics, frequently show- 
ing these two shades. 


More about 
Coats. 
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More and more pronounced becomes 

the vogue for lace. It is seen in con- 

junction with fur, feathers 

Lace and and fruit, sometimes being 

its Uses. skilfully arranged to simul- 

ate a double fan, a_ sable 

head lightly resting at its base, when it 

forms the chief decoration in a picture 
hat. 


A WRAP COAT MADE UP IN THE 


REVERSIBLE TWEED. 





FASHION 


“see 


A BLACK VELVET FROCK EDGED WITH SKUNK 

AND EMBROIDERED RAT TAIL SOUTACHE. 

THE FURS ARE OF SKUNK AND THE HAT 
IS TRIMMED WITH SKUNK, 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 
Militi-coloured scarves for theatre 
wear are commendable, and are very 
attractive, edged with fur 
About or with marabout or 
Scarves. swansdown. 

Some of the very latest 
examples are all feathers. They are 
wide and very short, being composed of 
tiny fronds of ostrich feathers, lightly 
curled, and shading from palest blue to 
electric, or yellow to pale gold. One 
must be very careful when blending 
these shades as no matter how beautiful 
the feathers wrap is alone, it may not 
be successful with every gown. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Wraps for evening wear are very 
wonderful this year, heavy silks, bro- 
cades, damasks, moires and _ velvets 
(both figures and plain), being the 


favourite material. 


Lovely laces and bands of fur in vary- 
ing widths often form the chief decora- 
tions. One magnificent opera cloak was 
of yellow-gold brocade, patterned with 
flowers in delicate tones of soft pink, 
pale-blue, and gold. The whole of the 
deep yoke and the big, loose sleeves were 
covered with heavy gold embroideries 
and silk tassels, while a wide band of the 
same embroidery decorated the panel at 
the back of the wrap. A narrow band 
of sable edged the sleeves, and at the 
bottom of the coat an additional touch 
was given by heavy ropes of cord that 
fastened the coat on the left side. 


Ermine will be more popular than 
ever, and exquisite specimens of this 
delicate white fur are being 
shown in the form of 
stoles and muffs, as well 
as in the form of long coats combined 
with sable and decorated with heavy 
lace. These beautiful snow-white coats 
are to be much worn for evening wear, 
and certainly when worn in conjunction 
with rich laces are most attractive. 


Charming indeed is a long coat in seal 
musquash lined with heavy brocaded 
satin, and trimmed round the hem with 
a broad band of astrachan, while other 
coats on the same order are of seal 
coney or carracul. 


Fur coats which indicate the waist 
line are popular. Skunk and opossum 
are much liked, and both furs will assist 
as trimming as well as in the weightier 
matter of providing comfortable wraps. 
There are signs and portents of the 
muff enlarging its size. It is a useful 
affair when sleeves are flimsy and gloves 
are not worn, and to be useful must be 
immense. Moleskin is to be one of the 
ultra fashionable furs this season, as it 
is unquestionably one of the most be- 
coming, and as moleskin stoles and 
muffs are by no means prohibitive in 
price, this is likely to prove welcome 
news to many women. 


Furs 





GRASMERE AND CONISTON. 


By J. C. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


HE poet seer of Rydal Mount 
T who has immortalised the Lake 
District, and the ‘‘sage of 
Coniston ’’’ had much in common, and 


it may be well to associate their re- 
spective homes. The position of Gras- 


mere would appear to have been par- 
ticularly congenial to such a tempera- 


years ago. The tourist is on the road; 
the horn of the motor is to be heard 
ever and anon. And by the murmur- 
ing Greta there are in the summer 
months on the adjoining green enclo- 
sure, restaurant tables, not entirely 
suggestive of ‘‘ plain living and high 
thinking.’’ Just beyond the church— 


BRANTWOOD, CONISTON. 


ment as Wordsworth’s. There is a 
quiet tenderness about its environment 
that appealed to him. There is—if one 
may use his own words—much of “‘ the 
gentleness of heaven’’ about it. But 
the stillness of the little churchyard 
where Wordsworth and his sister rest 
is not felt as it used to be felt some 


which, by the way, possesses no special 
architectural features—we are reminded 
of the sporting character of the Cum- 
brian peasant, for here the yearly ath- 
letic meetings are held, so well de- 
scribed by Canon Rawnsley. 

But the object of particular regard to 
all pilgrims is Dove Cottage. Here 
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Wordsworth lived for six years, when 
he left it for Allan Bank, subsequently 
moving to Rydal Mount. The old lady 
who shows you her cottage can re- 
member Wordsworth, but she was a 
very young girl at the time, and can 
call to mind nothing but what is cur- 
rently reported of him—that the poet 
was regarded by the dalesmen as an 
eccentric individual, who ‘‘ bo’od out 
poetry ’’’ in the lanes. Dorothy does 
not appear to have been more favoured 
by the people than her brother; neither 
could be understood. But, as an old 
inhabitant remarked to the present 
writer, ‘‘ Everybody liked Mrs. Words- 
worth. She was kind to the poor.’’ 
We are, however, associating Conis- 
ton with Grasmere, for there are many 
points of similarity between Ruskin, 
whose home was at Brantwood, near 
Coniston, and Wordsworth. Canon 
Rawnsley has pointed out that both had 
a vivid sense of natural beauty; both 
loved the Lake country, in which they 
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dwelt for many years; both 
preached the necessity of 
right living. Yet one cannot 
visit Grasmere and Coniston 
without being struck with the 
difference with which the men 
are regarded in their respective 
localities. At Coniston and 
Keswick you have buildings 
dedicated to the spinning of 
linen, with which industry 
Ruskin’s name is always asso- 
ciated. You have museums 
that tell the story of Ruskin’s 
painstaking habits allied with 
a great versatile genius. On 
the other hand, there is little 
to link Wordsworth’s name 
with the place for ever associ- 
ated with his life. We have to 
fall back on Dove Cottage and 
the old church. And when we 
ask why so little is known of 
him, the reply, if not in the 
dialect of an earlier generation, 
that he was ‘‘not a vara con- 
versable man at best o’ times,’’ 
has very much the same 
meaning. Yet in that £8 a 
year cottage he has taught 
us how to live ‘‘the simple life” 
with the full complement of pleasure. 
The dalesmen did not love him be- 
cause they could not understand him. 
He was one of Nature’s mystics, and 
who can understand a mystic? 

In his retirement and aloofness from 
the haunts of men it might have been 
expected that the position of Ruskin 
with regard to the common world would 
be not dissimilar from that of Words- 
worth. But Ruskin handled so many 
things; he touched man’s life at so 
many points that it is not surprising his 
name is frequently on the lips of these 
people of the dales. The museum at 
Coniston, for example, is constantly re- 
minding them of this fact. As we ex- 
amine the various objects in this collec- 
tion one marvels how he could find time 
to draw with such delicacy and detail, 
and that his power of colouring was so 
perfect. And then we turn to view 


some of his tools whereby he effected 
so much, and we are reminded of Tur- 
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ner and his bit of broken china for a 
palette. In truth, it was the man, in 
each instance, behind the instrument. 
There are two portraits of Ruskin in 
this collection—one, the reproduction 
of a painting by himself in 1864; the 
other by Mr. W. G. Collingwood, 
thirty-three years later—the former, 
‘*a_ tenderly-thoughtful face of the 
blue-eyed man,’’ the latter, ‘‘ the sad- 
dened sage who sits, life’s burden done, 
in his Brantwood study.’’ Among many 
other interesting objects we noted: A 
proof of Modern Painters, dated 
‘*Chamoni, Sunday, September 16th, 
1888’’; Prospectus of the ‘‘ Ruskin 
Club, Denver’’; a copy of his pocket 
Horace—two inches by four—carried 
on his journey abroad. There is a fine 
collection of minerals presented 

by Mr. Ruskin in 1884. Many 


interesting addresses are here 
exhibited — one ‘‘after his de- 
feat in the three-cornered con- 
test for the Lord Rectorship of 
the University 
1865.”’ 
Returning to Grasmere, the 


of Glasgow, 


Shades of Wordsworth will 
forgive the writer for associa- 
ting the village with ginger- 
bread! Here, close by the 
lych-gate of the churchyard, 
stands a small cottage, of 
which one room is devoted to 
the sale of the well-known 
Grasmere gingerbread. This 
comestible is the  specialité 
of the locality, the original 
maker being the great-aunt of 
the present occupier, who 
founded the business some 
sixty-five years ago, and han- 
ded down the recipe, which is 
supposed to be of exceptional 
value, to her successors. The 
present writer sampled it, and 
pronounced the flavour good, 
though he must confess it par- 
takes more of the character of 
a sweet-meat than a food. 
Judging from the portrait of 
the old lady who was the first 
maker of this dainty, she de- 
rived considerable benefit from 
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the concoction, for it appears to 
have afforded her substantial creature 
comforts. Probably, could she re- 
turn to the scene of her earthly 
career, she would be surprised to know 
that her work had been perpetuated, 
and would be astonished to read the 
following card: 
S. NELSON, 

Church Cottage, Grasmere. 
maker of the celebrated Gras- 

mere Ginger Bread. 
None genuine without the trade mark. 

To return to Wordsworth. Discuss- 
ing the position the poet holds in the 
country he has made so famous, Mr. 
E. V. Lucas ventures to think both 
English and American tourists who 
visit the Lakes ‘‘ know just so much of 


Sole 


RUSKIN CROSS, CONISTON. 
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Wordsworth as is quoted in the guide 
books, have never read a page of The 
Excursion, or even heard of The Inti- 
mations.’’ We are inclined to a similar 
opinion except in respect of the Ameri- 
can visitors, for it was the present 
writer’s good fortune to come across 
two Americans who could quote exten- 
sively from. the poet, and certainly con- 
veyed the impression that they highly 
appreciated the work of the founder of 
English modern Nature poetry. On the 
other hand, Ruskin did not appear to 
be so much in evidence with Americans 
generally, though Brantwood was 
eagerly pointed out, and one party had 
received special permission to view the 
house so long the home of the Coniston 
seer. 

The charm of Grasmere is enhanced 
by its peacefulness. Who would fore- 
go the luxury of a quiet ramble by the 
marge of the lake when the ever-chang- 


ing clouds are reflected in its placid 
waters? Nor has the road lost its in- 
terest, for the drive by coash to Kes- 
wick is a pleasure entirely delightful. 
The railway has not yet invaded this 
part of the Lake District, and though 
in these modern days the motor may be 
heard occasionally, ‘‘ the dear old coach 
days,’’ of which Thackeray wrote, with 
their ‘‘ modest nine miles an hour with- 
out regret,’’ are still with us. There 
is something exhilarating in mounting 
a coach, and observing Nature from 
this exalted position. To be on the 
box-seat with the driver is a_ special 
privilege, not so much for the informa- 
tion imparted by the coachman as for 
the unlimited view of the surrounding 
country. And this, we repeat, the 
traveller can still enjoy from Grasmere 
—north to Keswick, south to Winder- 
mere, or through Ambleside to 
Coniston. 
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THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


‘*ARE you quite sure that was a mar- 
riage license you gave me last month?”’ 
Why do you 


“Certainly it was. 
ask ?”’ 


‘‘Well, I thought there must be some 
mistake, seeing that I’ve lived a dog’s 


life ever since.’’ 





‘* Mother! Mother ! make haste ! 


ANNIE had been to see the new baby 
at Willie Brown’s house. Her mother 
found her some hours later dismember- 
ing her doll in disgust, and feeding the 
flames with it. 

“‘Gracious me, child!’’ she cried. 
** Whatever are you doing?”’ 


“I don’t want any more sham 
babies,”’ replied Annie. ‘‘I want a real 
meat one.”’ 


NursE Gi1rL: ‘‘Oh, ma’am, what shall 
I do? The twins have tumbled down the 
well.”’ 


| we're getting near the steeple-point ! "' 


Mother: ‘‘Dear me! How annoying! 
Run to the library and get the last copy 


of ‘the Modern Mother’s Magazine. 


here’s an article in it on ‘How to Bring 
Up Children.’ ”’ 


‘* Tue Churchwardens will hold their 


20! 
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He: ‘‘Oh! come now, we are not often alone. 
embrace the opportunity ! ”’ 


quarterly meetings once in six weeks, in- 
stead of half-yearly, as formerly,’’ is a 
notice on a church door—not in Ireland, 


but in Wales. 


JANE was a domestic of remarkably 
serene and phlegmatic temperament, 
which was a daily surprise to her more 
excitable mistress, who would have 
liked to see a little more liveliness in 
the girl. However, the following con- 
versation convinced her of the futility 
of such a wish: 

**Jane, have you ever been married ?”’ 

“Yes, mum, once.’’ 

‘““‘What has become of your hus- 
band ?”’ 

“Dead,” said Jane, smiling placidly. 
**He worked on a canal barge, and two 
weeks after we was married he fell into 
the canal, and was drowned! I never 
was so _ flabbergasted. What do 
you want from the butcher, Miss 
Caroline ?’’ 


Op Thomas, the veteran cab-driver, 
appeared one morning walking down the 
High Street with a big cigar in his 


mouth and wearing a clean 
collar and a new check suit. 

‘‘Hello, Thomas, you look 
_very festive this morning. 
Having a_ holiday?’’ en- 
quired a patron. 

‘Yes, sir. I’m celebrating 
my golden wedding,’’ re- 
plied Thomas. 

“You were married fifty 
| years ago to-day then?’’ 

“To: 

‘‘Why isn’t your wife cele- 
brating the occasion with 
you?”’ 

‘“‘My present wife, sir,’ 
replied Thomas with dignity, 
“‘has got nothing to do with 
_ —- 

A visiToR at an hotel in 
the Highlands was asking a 
gillie as to the prospects of 
sport. 

‘“‘Are there ever any deer 
about here?’’ he asked. 

‘*Weel,’’ replied the gillie, 
‘there was yin, but the 
gentlemen were aye shootin’ an’ shoot- 
in’, an’ I’m thinkin’ it’s left the dis- 
trict, it got so worried.”’ 


Let us 


Manacer: ‘‘ That young woman whom 
I placed at this counter a year ago al- 
ready knows more about the business 
than you do, and I find that I shall have 
to put her at the head of the department, 
though I fear it will be rather unpleasant 
for you to be under her orders.’’ 

Clerk: ‘‘Oh, no; I am getting used to 
that. We were married last month.”’ 


An angular man with grey whiskers 
gave up his seat in the crowded tram- 
car with the alacrity that spoke well for 
his nice manners. The lady who took the 
proffered seat was stout and haughty. 
She slipped into the vacant place without 
saying a word. The angular man looked 
at her thoughtfully. 

Then he stooped over and said, ‘‘I had 
an uncle, ma’am, who had just the same 
affliction.’’ 

‘*Sir,’’ said the stout lady, with quite 
an insulted air. 
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“Yes,’’ continued the angular man, 
“*he couldn’t pronounce any word begin- 
ning with ‘th’ to save his neck. He’d 
mutter and stammer, and the best he 
could do would be to give it the sound 
of ‘s.’ It’s a dreadful affliction. Have 
you had it long, ma’am?”’ 

The stout lady turned red. 

**You are insulting !’’ she managed to 
say. 

‘*Well, I don’t wonder you hate to 
hear anybody refer to it,’’ said the man 
with cheerfulness. ‘‘but I couldn’t help 
noticing it when you took my seat and 
weren’t able to say ‘Thank you.’ I 
wouldn’t have minded in the least if 
you'd said ‘ Tank you.’ Oh! do you get 
out here? Good day, ma’am.”’ 


‘*Dap, there’s a girl at our 
school whom we call ‘Post- 
script’ ”’ 

‘“‘Why on earth such a’ 9 
name as that?’’ 

‘“*’Cos her name is 
Moore !’’ 


Ade- 
line 

A hen-pecked little man 
was suing his wife for 
divorce. She was a large, im 
determined-looking woman, Siuam 
with a pugilist’s jaw and 5 
steel-grey eyes. When the Gaatag 
plaintiff had finished his tale 5-79 
of woe, the judge asked him: 

‘‘Where did you meet this Bi 
woman, whom you say has 3 
so ill-used you?”’ 

*‘Well, your honour,’’ the 
little man answered, ‘‘I never 
did meet her. She just kind 
of overtook me.”’ 


A Tourist was being con-! 
veyed through a_ rough 
country by a_ driver who @ 
boasted of his knowledge of 
all the roads, saying that he 
knew every stick and stone 
along the highway. After 
they had passed over 
a smooth piece of road they 
began to go bumpity-bump 
for several miles. Just as the 
buckboard came out of a hole 
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about two feet deep the driver turned 
and said: *‘ How do you like riding on 
a buckboard?”’ 

At that instant the tourist happened to 
be about six feet in the air, and re- 
marked : 

‘1 wouldn’t miss it for the world.’’ 


Tue family at the dinner-table had 
been discussing a horse frightened by 
an automobile into running away. After 


listening silently for some time, little 
Mary looked up from her plate. 
**I don’t blame horses,’’ she re- 


marked, ‘‘for being afraid of motors. 
You would be, too, if you were a horse.”’ 
‘“‘How do you know that, Mary?” 


asked her father. 







2. The Opportunity 
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‘* Well, wouldn’t you be scared,’’ said 
Mary, “‘if you saw a pair of pants com- 


ing along without a man in them?”’ 


‘“‘Now, Nora,’’ said the departing 
physician to the Irish girl, who was 
nursing a bad case of fever, “‘if the 
patient sees snakes again, give him a 
dose of this medicine. 
six.”’ 


I shall be in at 


OF THINGS. 

‘‘But didn’t I tell you to give it to him 
if he saw snakes again?’’ demanded the 
physician. 

‘*But he didn’t say he saw snakes this 
toime, dochter,’’ replied the nurse, con- 
fidently. ‘‘He said he saw red-white- 


and-blue turkeys wid straw hats on!”’ 


’ 


‘* I’m satisfied,”’ said the young man, 
just home. from college, ‘‘ that the 


HE: ‘*Do you think you could manage on my income of 


£500 a year?’ 
Sue: ‘Til try, dear. 


The hour for his return arrived. The 
physician once more visited the sick 
patient, and found him raving. He had 
been so, said the nurse, for hours. 

‘“‘And did you give him the medi- 
cine?’’ inquired the puzzled doctor. 

Nora shook her head. 


But what will you do? 


science of electricity understood 
before the flood.’’ 

‘* Don’t be a fool,’’ snorted the old 
gentleman. 

** Beg pardon; but Noah must have 
certainly used some kind of an ark 
light.”’ 


was 
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